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Tue first meeting of the Irish Conference was held 
on Tuesday at 10, Downing Street. The British 
representatives were the Prime Minister, Lord Birken- 
head, Mr. Churchill, Sir L. Worthington-Evans, 
Sir Hamar Greenwood, and Sir Gordon MHewart. 
Mr. Chamberlain was absent, suffering from lumbago. 
Sir Gordon Hewart is an in-and-out member, who will 
attend when questions of law come up for discussion. 
The Irish delegates were Mr. Griffith, Mr. Barton, 
Mr. Michael Collins, Mr. Duggan, and Mr. Gavan 
Duffy. The British secretaries are Mr. Thomas Jones 
and Mr. Lionel Curtis ; the Irish secretaries Mr. Childers 
and Mr. John Chartres. Mr. Childers is known to most 
Englishmen as the author of ‘‘The Riddle of the 
Sands’’; he rendered distinguished service in the war 
both in the Navy and the Air Force. Mr. Chartres 
was formerly cn the “Times,’’ and he undertook 
important work for the Ministry of Munitions during 
the war. The sessions have been private, but it is 
generally understood that the atmosphere was cordial 
and that the Prime Minister was gracious and tactful 
in his reception of the Irish delegates. 

* * * 

Tue atmosphere is more sanguine in England than 
in Ireland. A correspondent reports that Dublin, which 
believed that a Conference was bound to succeed, fell into 
a fit of depression as soon as the Conference was finally 
arranged. The Irish Bishops have taken the opportunity 
of the council meeting at Maynooth to issue an appeal for 
peace on the basis of national freedom without limita- 
tions or the hateful spirit of partition. Except for this 
demonstration Ireland is silent, trusting everything to 
her leaders. The first business of the Conference has 
been to examine questions arising out of some rather 
serious statements as to Sinn Fein breaches of the 
truce. A committee was formed for this purpose, and it 
reported on Thursday to the Conference. This is a useful 
introduction to the main work of the Conference, for if 
its members co-operate on this kind of work, the spirit of 
co-operation will spread to other and more difficult ques- 
tions. Bodies like Trade Boards, which began as two 
hostile groups, tend as they have further experience to 
become for some purposes one single organization. Each 
member begins to feel a share in the responsibility and 
credit of a common concern, and men learn to understand 
and appreciate each other. It is this habit—more than 





anything else—that encourages confidence about the issue 
of these deliberations, for the difficulties are great and 
unmistakable. One danger will be averted if the truce 
problems are solved. It is significant that the Irish 
Bishops—evidently afraid of the extremists on both sides 
—stress the importance of the strict maintenance of 
the truce. Another topic on which they touch is the 
release of the interned prisoners. Irish opinion is very 
sore on the subject, and the revelations of the ill-treat- 
ment of prisoners made last week by responsible press- 
men have increased the indignation. If the Government 
decline to release these prisoners, they can scarcely refuse 
the demand made by Mr. Michael Collins for joint 
inspection. 
* * * 

A DEFINITE and important move has at last taken 
place in our vaguely troubled politics. It is now clear 
that Lord Grey’s reappearance is not only due to 
a desire to promote his friend Mr. Runciman’s candida- 
ture, but is the result of something like a rapprochement 
between him and Lord Robert Cecil. The latter has 
followed the Grey speech with a declaration that it is 
time to have done with the Coalition, with its want of 
principle, its bad, vacillating, and _ self-destructive 
policies, its failure to seize the moral of the economic 


“crisis in Europe, and to relieve the strangle-hold on 


British industries, by an Administration endowed with 
‘“ character,’”’ “‘ judgment,’’ “ experience,’’ and “ freedom 
from party prejudice.’’ The proper head of such an 
Administration, concludes Lord Robert, is Lord Grey. 
With such a Government Lord Robert would co-operate, 
not because of Lord Grey’s Liberalism, but in spite of it, 
and he calls on all men who think with him to restore to 
the country an Administration which will give it security 
at home and command confidence abroad. 
* * * 

Lorp Rosert’s indictment of the Government’s 
policies is so practical and so well expressed that we quote 
it as a kind of key-reference to which, we imagine, the 
criticism of the Opposition will continually recur. Its 
influence in the world of politics is, as he truly says, 
utterly “ disconnected.’’ He proceeds to trace its erratic 
movement in these powerful and scathing words :-— 


“Is not the present condition of Ireland due mainly 
to the futility of their Home Rule Act coupled with the 
weakness and partiality of their attempts to enforce the 
law, culminating in the criminal follies popularly asso- 
ciated with the Black-and-Tans? 

‘The waste of war must in any case have caused bad 
trade and rendered unemployment probable. But have 
the Government shown any foresight in dealing with the 
problem? Have they had any settled industrial policy ? 
Have they ever acknowledged that the prosperity of our 
people depends on our foreign markets, and that there- 
fore it should have been the first object of their foreign 
policy to mitigate the economic consequences of the war? 

‘“‘ Indeed, can they be said to have had any foreign 
policy at all? Has it not been a series of shifts and 
expedients designed to meet the difficulties of the 
moment? If the economic position of Germany is dis- 
quieting, if Austria is trembling on the verge of complete 
financial collapse, if the Bolsheviks have been enabled 
by foreign aggression to retain their hold on Russia, if 
a devastating war is proceeding in Asia Minor, if fresh 
pages in the tragedy of Armenia are daily being written, 
if we have lost our reputation and our money in Persia, 
in Mesopotamia, in Syria and Palestine, does not the 
responsibility for all these disasters rest in part on the 
shoulders of his Majesty’s Government? ”’ 


There is no answer to this simple disclosure of a tale of 
miscalculation ; or, if there is an answer, it is that of the 
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two chapters into which it is divided. The second is 
simply an effort to overtake and cancel the errors of 
the first. 


* * * 

We have dealt elsewhere with the whole episode of 
the Grey reappearance, but Lord Robert’s open dis- 
closure of his sympathy undoubtedly adds to its 
importance. We may now presume a coming fusion of 
free Liberalism and free Conservatism, with a moderate 
Government, based on free trade, conciliation in Europe, 
and an Anglo-American understanding (strongly urged 
by Lord Grey and Lord Robert) as its expression, and as 
the alternative to the Coalition. Mr. Asquith, a placable 
and unambitious man, would doubtless give it his bless- 
ing, and so would some Coalitionists who have not lost 
all touch with Liberal ideals. It would, we imagine, be 
the choice of the manufacturing, mercantile, and middle 
classes, cruelly hit by high taxation, and threatened with 
ruin by neo-Protection. It is also morally superior to 
the Coalition ; indeed, it breathes a different moral atmo- 
sphere. Our criticism is that though the Labor 
moderates might like to declare for some such temporary 
escape from the evils of Coalition Government, they could 
make no material contribution to it, for any such effort 
must destroy their party. This is inevitable for the 
simple reason that, if we might describe such a combina- 
tion in terms of our own journalism, we should be bound 
to think of it, say, as a “Spectator’’ rather than a 
“ Nation ’’ Government. It offers a good, sound, honor- 
able way out of Alsatia. But it is a Whiggish way. 

* - ~ 

Lorp Grey’s speech at Berwick was, in the main, 
a contemptuous résumé of the Coalitionist policy, but it 
suffered a little as a manifesto—which we presume it to 
be—from its concentration on Ireland. He made the 
correct inference that the change to the policy of consent 
was less an act of deliberate statesmanship than a 
desperate leap from the crumbling ground of coercion ; 
and he gave a coldly hostile account of the Government’s 
European and Asiatic policies. On the whole, his con- 
structive dealing with Ireland was good. He insisted 
that the true significance of the new policy was that it 
was the work of public opinion, and therefore that the 
Irish ought to regard it as a new and stable departure. 
As for Ulster, she must be won by consent—force was 
impossible. The vital interest of England lay in the 
unity of naval defence; all other safeguards were super- 
fluous. As we have argued, the final importance of what 
Lord Grey says depends on what he does. He is now in 
virtual coalition with Lord Robert Cecil, who declares 
for an alternative Government. 
leaders should, in our view, summon a series of Conven- 
tions, in all parts of the United Kingdom, to attract 
opinion, fix programmes, and formulate plans for the 
destruction of the old Coalition. 

* * * 

We discuss elsewhere the welcome agreement 
reached at Wiesbaden between Herr Rathenau and 
M. Loucheur, for restoration of Northern France by 
deliveries of German goods in kind. These may amount 
to as much as £350,000,000 up to October, 1925, and 
the method of delivery spares the German Treasury the 
disastrous operation of buying gold in the foreign money 
market with its depreciated paper. This evidence of 





| the general clauses of its Covenant. 
The neo-Coalitionist | 


point M. Briand is evidently not at one with the 
‘‘Times.’’ Some eloquent passages upheld the senti- 
ment of the Entente, though we think M. Briand is even 
more anxious to cultivate an understanding with 
America than with England. The attacks of the Dress 
do not move him from his intention of going to Washing- 
ton, though he plainly has no intention that France shall 
disarm. If he really proposes to barter a proposal to 
reducs the French Army in return for an explicit 
American alliance against Germany, he is assuredly 
destined to disappointment. But there are signs that 
wiser opinions now prevail in Paris as to this curiously 


ignorant project. 
* * 


Tue verdict of the Council of the League of Nations 
on the Upper Silesian question threatens to undo all that 
was gained in appeasement by the Rathenau-Loucheur 
agreement and the withdrawal of the economic sanctions. 
According to the unofficial forecasts, the industrial area 
is to be divided by a nearly straight line, and the eastern 
half of it, with the great coal basin of Rybnik and Pless 
and parts of the north-eastern counties, are to go to 
Poland. Economic considerations have been deliberately 
disregarded in the partition, which seems a departure 
alike from the text of the Treaty and from common sense. 
The principle of the partition is apparently that an 
approximately equal number of Poles and Germans are 
to suffer under it by coming under alien rule. Tho 
portion of the industrial area allotted to Poland is, 
however, decidedly German. Kénigshiitte voted 
German by more than three to one, while Kattowitz 
town is almost solidly German, and even with its big 
rural district included showed a German majority. The 
eastern end happens to be by far the more valuable part 
of this ‘“‘ Black Country.’’ When one turns to the esti- 
mated coal deposits the case is even worse. Germany 
will get slightly over 10 per cent. of the unworked coal, 
and about half of the mines already oponed. 

* ” * 

Curtinc the industrial area in half was a feat which 
no one but Count Sforza had contemplated as possible 
before this verdict. It means separating pumping 
stations from mines, electric power stations from towns 
and factories, industries from markets and raw materials. 
The League proposes to provide against the natural con- 
sequences by setting up an Economic Commission, com- 
posed of a German, a Pole, and a neutral, to maintain 
some sort of economic unity across the political frontier. 
It also hopes to ensure the rights of minorities under 
All this would be 
difficult enough if Poles and Germans were, to start 
with, equally reasonable and friendly. One can only 
judge of probabilities from the fate of other minorities 
in Poland. The Germans have been stripped bare by 


| every kind of legal chicane—the Jews persecuted, the 


| Orthodox driven 


growing economic sanity is, on the whole, corroborated | 


by M. Briand’s speech. 


It contained a boastful passage, 
designed to answer 


M. Clemenceau, in which the 
“strength ’’ shown by France in coercing Germany last 
May was vaunted. the 
Ler 
On that last 


But the main stress was on 
good faith which Germany has shown in meeting 
engagements and even in disarming. 


into the Catholic fold. What will 
happen will be a mass emigration of German workers, 
technicians, and capitalists, with disastrous results to 
industry. Nothing in the record of the League’s deal- 
ings with Poland suggests that it has the power to cope 
with her inflated nationalism. If it cannot get Zeligowski 
out of Vilna, how will it deal with Korfanty in Katto- 
witz!? Apart from this, the mere transition from the 
German currency, with the mark at 500, to the 
Polish currency, with the mark at 20,000, is enough to 
cause catastrophe. 
* * * 

Tuer news has already spread dismay in Germany, 
and there are strong rumors that Dr. Wirth’s Govern- 
ment will immediately resign. Its successor will certainly 


‘ say, what Dr. Wirth has said already, that the loss of 
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this immense wealth, actual and potential, renders the 
fulfilment of the London Ultimatum impossible. Indeed, 
this verdict may hasten the already almost inevitable 
bankruptcy of Germany. Germans feel that a vote of 
61 per cent. entitled them to the whole province, nor is 
this a merely extravagant claim when one allows for the 
notorious terrorism by the Poles during the contest, and 
the exclusion from the plébiscite area of the certainly 
German districts of Upper Silesia, which would have 
brought up the German vote to nearly 75 per cent. It 
may be said that public opinion should bow silently to the 
judicial authority of the League’s Council. But these 
four so-called neutrals were not jurists, but diploma- 
tists, and three of them would have found it difficult to 
disoblige France. M. Hymans, as a Belgian, is her ally, 
while Seiiors Da Cunha and De Leon are the Ambas- 
sadors of Brazil and Spain in Paris. That combination 
did not make a probably impartial court, and the result 
justifies the fears which we expressed in advance. 
* * * 

Since the story of General Pershing’s visit to 
Europe has found its way into the Press some 
disciplinary measures seem called for. Early in August 
the American Government informed our own that he 
was coming to lay the Congressional medal on the tomb 
of the Unknown French and British soldiers. The 
ceremony took place in Paris with much pomp, and an 
American battalion was even brought from Coblentz 
and waited a week in Paris for a date to be fixed fer its 
visit to London. No answer came, however, and the 
General announced his intention of going straight home. 
Not till the American Press spoke out did the Ioreign 
and War Offices contrive to complete the excogitation of 
the answer which should have been given in August. 
Happily a day is now fixed, and the incident so far 
closed, but this by-way of bureaucracy calls for some 
bold explorer. We really cannot afford to annoy 
Americans in this way, especially on the eve of the 
Washington Conference. The shipping controversy 
grows acuter, and though we have no reason to attach 
blame to our own shippers and still less to the Govern- 
ment, it is not politic to allow a quarrel to adrift so far 
without an official effort to compose it. A rate war has 
opened with a 50 per cent. cut on freights of Egyptian 
cotton by the Americans by way of reprisal for some 
alleged discrimination against American shipping in 
Alexandria. A more serious symptom is the pessage by 
the Senate of a bill exempting American tonnage from 
the Panama tolls. It may not pass the House, and if 
it does will probably be vetoed. But it expresses an 
evidently general resentment against British sl.ipping 
interests. 

* * * 

Tue Peking Government has returned a very stiff 
answer to the Japanese offer to renounce its claims in 
Shantung—with certain exceptions. These included 
joint Sino-Japanese control over the trunk railway— 
enough to keep the province a Japanese sphere. This 
the Chinese did well to reject, but their tone is ominous. 
They evidently mean to bring the Japanese before the 
Washington Conference as though it were a tribunal, and 
will not consent to settle out of court. The strategy of 
isolating Japan may be tempting; she has certainly 
deserved it. But it will not ease the process of ending 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. We do not wish to see 
things so shaping that our Foreign Office will feel bound 
to come, “ in shining armor,’’ as a “ brilliant second,’’ to 
the rescue of its ally. Japan, in a sense, ought to be and 
must be isolated if she hesitates to stop her aggressions. 
But we should prefer that retreat were made easy for her. 





With her teeming population, which can live only by 
industry, she must have access to China’s iron and coal. 
To earmark it by spheres of influence is the wrong 
method. But ought not these supplies, like all con- 
tentious raw materials, to be rationed? One wants to 
check Japanese Imperialism. But she must be allowed to 
live and grow. 


* * * 


THE official Conference on the Russian Famine in 
Brussels has completed the evidence that the Allied 
Governments intend to do nothing for Russia. The 
extent of official charity is to be the gift to the British 
Red Cross of medical stores, destined originally for 
Wrangel, and now in Constantinople. They were once 
worth, perhaps, £250,000. The resolutions open with a 
summons to private charity to do its best for the children 
on the Volga. In the act of passing by on the other 
side the official Levite beckons to the Good Samaritan. 
This done, some cloudy prospect of credits of some uncer- 
tain kind and amount looms up through the verbiage. 
But not till “normal production ’’ is resumed, which 
means, we suppose, till the last vestige of Socialism 
disappears. And not till the official mission of inquiry 
has been received and has reported. Then there must be 
“ guarantees ’’ (not more particularly specified) for any 
new loans. Finally, the Tsarist debt must be recognized. 
Well, if the Russians repudiated debt, the Allies are 
repudiating every moral and Christian obligation. The 
authors of these resolutions know well that charity can- 
not at the best hope to feed two of the ten million 
children on the Volga. And what will come of these if 
their parents perish? If this is bad morals, it is worse 
economics. There will be no beginning of a revival of 
British trade until Europe, but especially Russia, is 
restored. 


* * * 


THE curious complex of ideal and conventional 
religion which is the Church of England has held a very 
interesting and candidly conducted Congress in Birming- 
ham. The Bishop, its President, gave the anti-idealist 
turn. A genial man of the world, he seemed to think 
that the Church was doing as much leavening of the mass 
as was good for it, in tempering its sensuality, frivolity, 
and love of gambling. Others, like Mr. E. B. Turner 
and the Bishop of Guildford, seemed to think that society 
was becoming morally anarchic, and that the Church 
had lost control. Intellectually the boldest paper was 
that of Mr. Shebbeare, who stated, with reservations, a 
case for the revival of the argument of design. Assuming 
the essential rationality of the Universe, Mr. Shebbeare 
built upon it a plea for the admission of the entire 
religious appeal—including a future life and a conscious 
and personal God. 


* * * 


At the meeting between the Prime Minister and the 
Labor leaders on Tuesday, Labor once more explained its 
remedies for unemployment. They stressed the necessity 
for the organization of national work with the special 
aim of producing revenue or cheapening transport. It 
is impossible to say what quick-change ré/e Mr. Lloyd 
George will play before the opening of Parliament; but 
up to a few days ago it was generally understood that 
the Cabinet is opposed to national schemes which involve 
any considerable expenditure. The policy seems to be 
to extend the scope of insurance and to increase the grant 
to local authorities, thus imposing on them the main 
responsibility for the provision of work. If this is all 
that the Prime Minister can persuade his colleagues to do, 
the crisis will merely become more acute by mid-winter. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE RUIN OF REPARATIONS. 


For the first time in the long and angry history of the 
Reparations controversy it is possible to register an 
achievement which commends itself unreservedly to 
common sense. It is no accident that this welcome agree- 
ment between Herr Rathenau and M. Loucheur is also 
the first which has been reached without force. Hither- 
to, at Versailles, at Spa, and in London, the Allies 
dictated. Their will was enforced only by the threat or 
actuality of fresh penalties and ‘’ sanctions.’’ Marshal 
Foch was in each case the real negotiator, and there were 
people who valued the results attained mainly because 
they had demonstrated the ability of the conquerors to 
coerce. Not many harvests, we believe, will be gathered 
from this stormy tillage. Already the Versailles 
arrangements have been revised three times from top 
to bottom. It must be clear to nearly everyone that the 
London version, though it marked a notable advance 
towards moderation, is likely to last no longer than the 
rest. It is driving Germany into evident bankruptcy. 
The terrific effort to find £50,000,000 in gold by the 
appointed date in September was successfully made. 
Everyone congratulates Dr. Wirth on his honorable 
fulfilment of terms imposed by force, but most of us per- 
ceive that such an effort, though it may be made once, 
and conceivably twice, assuredly cannot be repeated 
oftener. Germany had to go into the world’s money 
markets to buy gold or its equivalent, and she had to 
buy it with her own depreciated currency. The result 
was, of course, that her unwanted currency steadily 
fell, and whereas the mark was worth about a penny 
when the Ultimatum was launched in May, it now 
stands at less than a halfpenny. If these half-yearly 
gold payments were to continue, we suppose the decline 
would go on. Six months hence the mark might be 
worth a farthing, and the curious statistician . may 
reckon its probable but invisible value towards the end 
of the generation over and beyond which the Ultimatum 
extended its demands. The destiny of the mark, if this 
goes on, is plainly to go rolling down the hill after the 
Austrian crown and the Russian rouble. To lament this 
spectacle is now the common form of politicians and 
leader-writers. Mr. Lloyd George talked of it with a 
truly Celtic mixture of fun and pathos at Inverness. 
What he fails to realize is that it was his own hand which 
adjusted the inclined plane and pushed the mark on its 
downward descent. The world for him is always an 
entertaining spectacle, but it never strikes him that he 
has been one of the prime movers in its catastrophic 
convulsions. He allowed Mr. Churchill to finish the 
ruin of Russia with his interventions and his blockade, 
Germany is a tougher organism and a little harder to 
ruin, but the grave-diggers of Versailles got their picks 
well into her fabric. 

The details of the new agreement are somewhat 
intricate, but in its main lines it is a simple application 
of common sense. If the prime object of the indemnity 
be to restore the devastated area of France, then the 
natural way of doing it is that Germany should provide 
the building materials, the machinery and farming 
stock and plant that are required. We are only sorry 
that France has not seen her way to accept German 
labor also, for that might have had a salutary moral 
effect on both countries. The scheme is as elastic and 
as little bureaucratic as possible. The original German 
proposal to construct whole townships and streets on 
a good if simple architectural plan, with every attention 





to hygiene and comfort, has been rejected, since the 
French householder apparently wished to rebuild exactly 
the thing that he had lost. Instead, the French 
claimant or contractor will choose what he wants from 
German catalogues, and the goods will be supplied at 
the cost of the German Government. These supplies in 
kind may amount to the immense sum of £350,000,000 
in gold by October, 1925, but the actual cost to the 
German Treasury should be very much less, since it will 
buy at the comparatively low German prices and pay 
in paper. Financially the whole operation is in striking 
contrast to the London gold payments. It involves no 
buying of gold abroad, and though, of course, it cannot 
help the mark, it certainly should not depress it. Nor 
will it have the other effect which must follow from the 
effort of Germany to pay her dues in exported manu- 
factures. These goods will not come into the general 
market at all, nor compete with our own, save in so far 
as our own industry may have hoped for its share in the 
rebuilding of Northern France. This is the natural 
and, to our thinking, perhaps the only unobjectionable 
form of reparation. 

One naturally asks whether the rest of the indem- 
nity obligation can be revised on the model of this 
Rathenau-Loucheur compact. The range of any exact 
parallel in the case of the other claimants is not very 
large. There was no devastation elsewhere comparable 
to that which France suffered. We have already been 
paid in kind for the sinking of our ships—with disastrous 
consequences to our shipbuilding industry. In so far 
as Belgium and Poland have claims which can be met 
directly in kind, by all means let there be a similar 
arrangement. But when everything possible is done in 
this way, it will still be found that an immense propor- 
tion of the indemnity—practically the whole of the 
British claim, and a large part even of the French 
claim—is not for restoration at all, but for pensions and 
dependants’ allowances; in short, for such part of the 
war costs as the lawyers could force within the frame- 
work of the pre-armistice agreement. We are far from 
suggesting that this should be paid in goods, for we hold 
that it ought not to be paid at all. Our own view has 
always been that of Mr. Keynes and the American 
experts, that the inclusion of this immense item in the 
indemnity account was a dishonorable act. It was 
certainly impolitic and contrary to our own economic 
interests. 

This country is awakening very slowly to the 
consequences of the inordinate disturbances due to one 
form or another of international debt. Mr. Churchill 
has spoken with his usual decision—and indiscretion ; and 
this week the Manchester Chamber of Commerce has 
proposed the general cancellation of these foreign war 
debts. The effect on trade and employment is ruinously 
clear. The Continent cannot buy from us; that market 
is sealed up for a generation. The depreciated mark 
enables German industry to compete on uneven terms 
with our own in neutral markets. Neutral customers 
of our own, again, who also have lost their Continental 
market, are less able to buy from us. Finally, the 
artificial cheapness of European labor is causing British 
capital to migrate to the Continent, with deplorable 
consequences for labor at home. It is a tangle which 
means eventually something much worse than disturb- 
ance, for unless it can be unravelled it may confront 
us eventually with the alternative of lowering our own 
standards of life to the Continental level, or realizing 
that these islands cannot support their present popula- 
tion. The first big step is to reduce or cancel all these 
debts. If America will not forgive us ours, we would 
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even one-sidedly prefer on terms to drop our claim 
agaiust France, while the German indemnity should be 
cut down to the bare claim for restoration. To talk of 
bringing Russia, with her mountainous Tsarist debt, 
into this ring of bankrupts, is gratuitous folly. If her 
future exports are mortgaged to meet the service of this 
debt, she will be for decades to come as little able to 
buy from us as Germany is to-day. 

In the political sense every sane mind will welcome 
the Rathenau-Loucheur agreement as a first step which 
may lead to an easing of the tension between France 
and Germany. A rapprochement in any wide sense is 
still far in the future, nor will it come while the French 


insist on maintaining the occupation of the Rhineland. - 


Mischievous and intriguing minds in the three countries 
concerned may try to suggest undesirable results, even 
hinting at the possibility of a wide Continental coalition 
against Great Britain. That is laughably impossible in 
the present state of feeling. For ourselves, our own ideal 
would be the closest possible ties between the three 
leaders of European civilization, and we hope for nothing 
so ardently as that France may make it possible. After 
M. Noblemaire’s speech to the League at Geneva, it is 
not impossible that her civilian mind may, in the long 
run, assert itself against the domineering militarism that 
came with victory. But for some time to come we must 
expect jars and discords and inconsistencies. If the fore- 
casts of the League’s verdict on Upper Silesia prove 
accurate, that one decision alone may avail to jeopardize 
the prospects of a smooth political evolution in Germany. 
The loss of a valuable part of the industrial area, as well 
as the undeveloped, but potentially richest, portion of 
the coalfield, will gravely affect the solvency and taxable 
capacity of the Reich. Worse still, it may make it 
difficult or impossible for any progressive Government to 
carry on. If an administration so honest and pacific as 
Dr. Wirth’s is to be rewarded by the Allies in this 
fashion for its compliance with all their demands, we 
must fear a great swing to the Right and a strengthen- 
ing of the militarist faction. Europe moves uncertainly 
and inconsistently towards sanity, and the success of 
to-day is balanced by the lapse of to-morrow. 





THE REAPPEARANCE OF LORD GREY. 


THe “return of Lord Grey to politics’? has not 
unnaturally been hailed, by non-Liberal as well as by 
Liberal papers, as an event of first-class importance, 
very markedly enhanced by Lord Robert Cecil’s 
italicized welcome to it. His speech at Berwick 
of this week does, indeed, provide a solid con- 
tribution to spresent-day affairs. But it is a contri- 
bution less because of the argument or advocacy than 
because of the man. His utterance, in the interest 
it excited beforehand, has some parallel to the speech 
of Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield during the Boer War. 
Frankly it is for Lord Grey to say whether the 
effect, of the one is to be as ephemeral as the effect of 
the other. Lord Grey has not spoken upon English 
politics for nearly six years. During that period a world 
has perished, a world has been born. Change has hurried 
the reluctant family of mankind into conditions when 
every month has represented a year of normal “ pro- 
gress,’’ and every year a decade. The progress may be 
for good or for evil; but it represents a new world ; and 
it is to the problems of this new world that any political 
thinker must henceforth apply his intelligence. 





There is something about the man himself which 
makes a statement of his arresting. His speech at 
Berwick was little more than a reproduction of much 
that has been said on the Liberal and the Labor platforms 
of the past twelve months. The interest is in the 
reasons which compel him to say it. Lord Grey is 
not a “regular’’ political man. The attitude of 
detachment, which so many politicians assume, is to 
him a reality. He has no ambitions. He has no itch 
for prominence, for leadership, for the fame repre- 
sented by being “talked about in the penny or half- 
penny newspapers.’’ Add to this the existence 
of a serious physical disability, and also something of 
the pride which profoundly resented the intrigue which, 
at the bidding of the “ Times,’’ now a flattering follower, 
threw out of the Foreign Office in 1916 a statesman who 
once controlled the destinies of Europe. Casual speeches, 
delivered at long intervals, and for the most part critical 
rather than constructive, cannot make him leader of a 
great party, or represent a new force of energy and 
passion. His position resembles nothing so much as that 
of one of the great Whig nobles of the eighteenth 
century. It is just such an intervention as took 
place in the disastrous period between the Peace 
of Paris in 1763, when England was dominating 
the whole world, and the time when, a few years 
afterwards, the incredible stupidity of a series of 
“Coalitions ’’ had lost us the better half of the British 
Empire. He gazes at the antics of the “ Coalition ” with 
a kind of chill disgust. He notes with cold contempt the 
disastrous record of three years—the vacillation, the 
instability, the lack of principle, the opportunism, the 
absence of idealist principle or feeling, which has brought 
this country to its present pass. First war with Russia, 
wasting a hundred millions, then attempted peace; first 
an effort at conquest in Mesopotamia, wasting another 
hundred millions, then an effort at peace and reconcilia- 
tion with the Arabs, which the war had made impossible ; 
attempts to carry out an impossible Treaty of Versailles, 
hampered all through by wild election promises: these 
and other results, not of Providence, but of man’s folly 
and “ instability,’’ have produced the present desperate 
state. On the question of Ireland—to which he 
devoted the greater part of his speech—he is the first 
responsible statesman to tell the Government the truth. 
The word has gone forth that, now that Mr. Lloyd 
George has repented of the policy of last winter and 
spring, no word of criticism shall be said concerning it. 
Lord Grey is not so fastidious. In the strongest 
language he can use he denounces a Government 
which, though now pursuing the path of conciliation, 
in the months immediately preceding, had so pursued a 
policy of terrorism as to make that path a hundred times 
more difficult. One conceives that he has a purpose; 
certainly it reaches beyond any personal onslaught on 
the Prime Minister and Cabinet. One conceives this 
purpose to be that Ireland should know that England 
has not forgotten these things, that England has never 
approved of them, and that in the effort at reconciliation, 
the British Government represents not only its own 
change of mind, but also the consistent determination 
of the British people. 

It is good that a moderate man held in universal 
respect, so long outside the political arena, and with 
no personal advantage to gain, should thus express 
the contempt in which men of honesty and intelli- 
gence hold the Coalition. Lord Grey’s summary 
has something of the verdict of history. But it 
also has something of the detachment of such a 
verdict. It is the Whig mind, holding aloof with 
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a little disdain from the quarrels of the crowd and the 
controversy of the market-place. It will tell, in 
language not lacking in emphasis, what is wrong—to 
those who care to listen. But he has got to descend 
to compel men by the 
fire of personal challenge to unstop the ears of the deaf 
and open the eyes of the blind. One thinks for a moment 
of Gladstone returning after definite retirement in 1874, 
and his assault on Disraeli for crimes less harmful than 
those of the Coalition to-day—the explosions of energy 
and moral indignation, the showers of pamphlets and 
printed appeals, the challenges in Parliament, the 
“ pilgrimage of passion ’’ to Midlothian and elsewhere. 
That campaign of courage remains as a test of all 
subsequent endeavors. Lord Grey may plead that 
physical disability and mental temperament prevent such 
an attempt to emulate a man who was less an intellectual 
critic than an elemental energy. 


into the arena of conflict, 


He can show, as he 
showed at Berwick, the verdict of honorable observers on 
the policies of the hour. He can show in what disasters 
these policies have involved the nation, and how much its 
continuance in power makes for their consummation. 
Ife can show also—and you can read it in every line of his 
speech—the almost physical distaste and repulsion of the 
disinterested public servant for a Government of adven- 
turers and self-seekers, held together by no common 
bond of principle or even of friendship. But you can feel 
also that he conceives it to be the duty of the nation te 
summon honest men from their retirement; that 
men of principle are justified in standing aside until the 
people have learnt by disastrous experience that “it’s 
wiser being sane than mad.”’ 

Lord Grey has always been a good party man. He 
has had less temptation to coalitions and fusions with 
the Tories than many violent but opportunist Radicals. 
He has probably thought that such coalitions and 
fusions, outside the furious pressure of war, were things 
incredible—just things that honest men did not do. But 
he never had to fight for his party, or even to fight for the 
safest of Parliamentary seats. He has occupied one office, 
offered to him automatically and almost as a matter of 
right. To-day, inthe universal lack of leadership, the people 
are challenging each possible candidate, not only by the 
test of the rightness of his ideals and the integrity of his 
character, but also by the test of whether, regardless of 
peace, health, or personal convenience, he will fling 
himself into the conflict and compel men to accept 
the rightness of his ideas. ‘“ Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’’ is 
the cry of a _ people extraordinarily disillusioned 
by the results of Coalition Government, but unable 
to see, either in the futilities of a dead Toryism, 
or the uncertainties of a Liberal survival, or the 
painful dissensions of a Labor Party which seemed once 
so rich in promise, any sure guarantee of a permanent 
improvement. And that question cannot be confidently 
answered in the affirmative by Lord Grey’s first detached 
and critical speech on his return to the political life of 
a new world. 

It would be unfair to judge, upon the few sentences 
at the end of a considerable speech, Lord Grey’s attitude 
to the dominating industrial problem. He seems to 
have dismissed nationalization somewhat curtly ; to have 
approved of some association of the workers in the manage- 
ment of industry; to have referred unemployment and 
its sufferings mainly to foreign collapse. The chief 
remedy of unemployment, he rightly declares, is trade. 
But there is an internal problem of social and industrial 
unrest which will not be solved even if the avenues of 
trade are once more thrown open to all the world. And 





there is a problem of poverty which is daily becoming 
more insistent and pitiful than even the problems which 
confronted Mid-Victorian England. The Government 
and the employers, in unholy alliance, are daily reducing 
the hours of labor in unskilled trades. The Government, 
under the pressure of “ hard-faced men ’’ and the leaders 
in Big Business, under the plea of anti-waste, seem 
likely to destroy or to weaken the whole machinery for 
the protection of industry which has been built up for 
nearly a hundred years. A Liberalism which does not 
fight such a policy has no future. A statesman who does 
not feel the wrongness of it in his blood, is lacking in 
one of the elements which can excite response from 
the best which still calls itself Liberal. Lord Morley’s 
ideal amongst French statesmen “ looked like one who 
pitied the people.’’ But Carlyle’s strange collection of 
heroes were men who each “ had enough fire in his belly 
to burn up the sins of the whole world.’’ Lord Grey 
gives the appearance of the first. It is for the second 
that the country is waiting. 








GENEVA IN RETROSPECT. 


THE League of Nations is an association comprising some 
fifty sovereign States. At the Assembly of 1920 the 
emphasis tended to be thrown on its unity. Such a thing 
had never been before. The world was being made one. 
Humanity was realizing. its common origins and its 
common aims. At the Assembly of 1921 the stress has 
fallen much more on the individualism of the units con- 
stituting the whole. An association, yes—but of States 
both sovereign and jealous of their sovereignty. That is 
not retrogression. It is simply a recognition of realities. 
And if in certain conspicuous instances the Assembly of 
1921 was obstructed by the attitude of one or more of 
the Governments represented, that only serves, in 
another aspect, to underline the importance of the 
agreement achieved in nine cases out of ten. 

Consider the centrifugal tendencies first. Most 
notable has been the case of the Russian famine. What 
was to be the League’s part there? Dr. Nansen’s appeals 
were irresistible in their force, their sincerity and 
eloquence. There was no lack of goodwill among the 
delegates at Geneva, but they were delegates for specific 
purposes, and this was not one of them. The League has 
no surplus funds of its own. It is a League of Nations, 
competent to administer any funds the constituent 
nations may entrust to it, or to discharge any tasks the 
constituent nations may lay on its shoulders. In the 
ease of the Russian famine the constituent nations 
declined to find any funds at all. The day when Mr. 
Fisher read a telegram to that effect from the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the hope of effective action 
by the League was dispelled. 

Take another very different case, in which the 
worship of national sovereignty threw its devotees 
athwart the purposes of the League. The Assembly of 
1920 passed a resolution calling on the Council to summon 
a conference to consider means of tightening up by inter- 
national action the restrictions on the White Slave 
Traffic. The conference was duly held, and a series of 
resolutions, concurred in unanimously by the representa- 
tives of the thirty-four nations participating, adopted. 
It remained to get those proposals carried out by the 
Governments. To that end Great Britain threw the 
conference resolutions into the form of a draft conven- 
tion, which was submitted for approval to the League 
Assembly. The convention was exhaustively discussed 
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by the Assembly committee to which it was referred, a 
panel of jurists declared it to be identical with the reso- 
lutions of the original conference, and the question was 
finally carried to the platform of the League Assembly. 
At every stage the convention was opposed by the Frenth 
avec acharnement, as they would say, on the ground that 
for the League Assembly to undertake the executive act 
of drafting conventions was to usurp the prerogative of 
the sovereign States, which must of their own motion 
come together ad hoc for such a purpose. France was 
defeated. Mr. Balfour and Professor Gilbert Murray 
put an unanswerable case for immediate action, and in 
the final debate M. Motta drove the nail home in one of 
those brilliantly lucid little speeches which he taught the 
Assembly last year to expect whenever he rose. But the 
principle France, in all sincerity, regards as fundamental 
is worth noting, for it illustrates the kind of unlooked- 
for difficulty with which a League dependent (as any 
effective League must be) on the concurrence of forty or 
fifty individual Governments may find itself faced at 
any moment. 

Not, of course, that there is anything new in this 
insistence on national sovereignty. It is inherent, even 
where it is not explicit, in every article of the Covenant. 
The use of the economic weapon by the League is a case 
in point. When the Assembly this year, in the course of 
a series of resolutions detailing the procedure to be 
followed, laid it down that, though it was for the Council 
to determine whether a case for the application of 
economic pressure by League members had occurred, each 
individual State must take its own decision as to its 
action, it was merely reaffirming a principle formally 
acknowledged at last year’s Assembly, and always 
implicit in Article XVI. of the Covenant. To interpret 
the article otherwise would mean that the League Council 
could prescribe for this and other countries action that 
the Government could not take without the consent of 
Parliament. And, rightly or wrongly, national Parlia- 
ments have not yet transferred their prerogatives to the 
League Council. That does not alter the fact that in 
normal cases the decision of the Council would be 
accepted without question by the Governments and 
Parliaments of the countries concerned. 

But the reserves made by Governments on certain 
points in the course of the recent Assembly go to 
emphasize the binding character of the engagements 
entered into by the Governments as to matters on which 
they agreed without reservation. Having regard to that, 
the results of the four and a half weeks of deliberation 
justify much solid optimism. The importance of having 
the Permanent Court of International Justice now 
actually in being appears still to be imperfectly 
appreciated, and it may, perhaps, be just as well to wait 
and see it in action before dwelling on what its creation 
may mean for the world. The bench of judges elected at 
Geneva, while sound average rather than brilliant, is well 
representative of the legal systems of the world, and 
should prove itself fully competent to uphold the repute 
and authority of the Court. The fact that three places 
out of eleven are held by European or American 
Spaniards must be considered in relation to the number 
of Spanish-speaking members of the League. Viewed 
in that light, the proportion is not excessive. 

One problem that has worked out more satisfactorily 
than seemed likely is the mandate question. Here, as in 
the case of the private manufacture of armaments, as in 
the case of opium, as in the case of health, as in the case 
of the relief of Austria, American opposition or inaction 
threatened to render the League impotent. But the volun- 
tary undertaking of this country, France, and Belgium 
to submit reports on their administration forthwith, and 





to have them assessed on the basis of the draft mandates 
already published, swept aside with a stroke the diffi- 
culties America’s attitude raised. The mandate system 
forthwith came into effective operation, a fact 
emphasized by the immediate convocation of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission to pass in review the 
British, French, and Belgian reports. The work of the 
Commission will be no sinecure. The military provisions 
in the French B mandates, and the possibility of restric- 
tive immigration laws in South-West Africa, are 
questions that call for close scrutiny. Fortunately they 
are likely to get it. 

On territorial questions the Assembly achieved as 
much success as the Governments would allow it. More 
than that, indeed, may justly be said. The pressure it 
was able to exert, thanks largely to the publicity of its 
methods, drove certain individual Governments a great 
deal further than they would have chosen to go. That 
was notably the case in regard to Albania, though it was 
not till the Assembly had actually ended that Italy 
yielded to the pressure continuously exerted from 
Geneva, and waived her objection to the frontier line as 
drawn by the Allied experts. The decision once given, 
the manner of its execution becomes a matter of con- 
siderable importance, and the impartial Commission the 
League intends to have on the spot by the beginning of 
November should find many opportunities of usefulness. 

The Assembly’s other essay at a territorial settle- 
ment, its intervention in the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, 
has, so far, had small visible result. Neither side having 
accepted the scheme put forward by the Council and 
approved by delegates like Lord Robert Cecil, there is no 
opportunity for the League to do more than continue to 
exercise moral pressure. If Lithuania could bring her- 
self, as she very nearly has, to put herself in the hands 
of the League, action could be taken against Poland 
under Article XVI. of the Covenant. As it is, the 
Assembly discussion, which compared unfavorably with 
the Council’s public session on the controversy, has 
carried matters no further, though it would, no doubt, 
be right to attribute to it certain modifications of attitude 
that appear to be in progress. 

It remains to say something of the main problem the 
Assembly had before it, disarmament. Since the end of 
the Assembly of 1920 practically nothing had been done, 
though a good deal ought to have been. The Mixed 
Armaments Commission had met only twice, and effected 
next to nothing beyond approving M. Jouhaux’s proposal 
of a world’s conference on the private manufacture of 
arms. The Assembly of 1921 had virtually an open field 
before it, and for whatever use it made of its oppor- 
tunity credit must be given primarily to Lord Robert 
Cecil, supported to some effect by Signor Schanzer and 
certain other delegates of secondary importance. Mr. 
Fisher and Lord Robert were at one as to the ultimate 
goal, but very much at variance as to the pace of the 
journey, and it was only after a sharp contest with the 
Minister for Education that the South African delegate 
got his proposal for the formulation of a detailed scheme 
of disarmament through committee. 

That proposal is much the most practical step the 
League has taken yet, and slow though the progress may 
seem, few of the League’s critics appear capable of suggest- 
ing any definite opportunities it has let slip when it ought 
to have seized them. The origin of the legend that Mr. 
Balfour has frustrated action in regard to the traffic in 
arms is hard to discover. In that connection something 
at least is being done, the Assembly having once more 
urged the ratification of the Arms Convention of St. 
Germain, and definitely adopted the Jouhaux proposal 
for an international conference. But in spite of every- 
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thing it seems more and more likely that the League’s 
shortest way to the reduction of armaments will be the 
indirect one. If it can establish and invest with prestige 
machinery for settling disputes by conciliation or the 
awards of a recognized tribunal, and at the same time 
remove through its Transit and Economic Commissions 
and other organs some of the habitual causes of war, it 
will have found an instrument of reduction much more 





effective than the application of formule and the 
invocation of statistics. 

There is much to be said for the theory that the most 
valuable work the League is doing is in the creation of 
a tradition of international co-operation. If that is so, 
the progress realized during the Assembly of 1921 should 
count for much. 

H. W. H. 











IRELAND UNDER THE TRUCE. 


By J. L. HAMMOND. 


Tue traveller in Cork or Kerry, with burnt houses and 
broken bridges all round him, ghosts as it were of ’98, 
discovers that he is in the one country in Europe where 
men hope. In England, as on the Continent, a dark 
shadow has fallen across the prospect; everywhere 
to-morrow is doubtful. In Ireland, for the first time for 
a generation, men and women hope, and hope 
passionately. They think of their future, not with mis- 
giving, but with a confidence that is almost a religion. 
They believe they are on the eve of a great renaissance 
that will give to Irish letters, Irish art, Irish industry, 
Irish agriculture, Irish life, a power and pride and range 
that will recall the glories from Ireland’s legends. This 
is the most remarkable fact about modern Ireland, and it 
explains a great deal that England, where men fear more 
than they hope, finds it difficult to understand. It strikes 
you in all classes: in professors, men of business, workers, 
and peasants. It is the spirit of the nation. I should 
imagine that nobody who knew the Ireland of 1900 would 
recognize the Ireland of 1921 for the same country. 

This is, of course, partly the atmosphere of youth. 
The tide of emigration was stopped by the war, and 
Ireland is brimming over with the energy and vitality 
that formerly she lost year by year to America and the 
Colonies. A political meeting, said an Irishman, used 
to be a meeting of old men with a sprinkling of young 
men ; it is now a meeting of young men with a sprinkling 
of old. Ireland is in the hands of her young men. And 
by universal admission they have handled her affairs in 
many respects with extraordinary skill and success. A 
doctor, a lifelong Unionist and of a Unionist family, 
told me that abuses which were believed to be connected 
inextricably with Irish local life have been abolished by 
these young administrators in a few months. The work- 
house system in particular, which was in many places 
corrupt and wasteful, has been sharply overhauled ; 
reforms have been introduced, and bribery extinguished. 
Sectarianism has disappeared from municipal life. There 
is a sort of rapture over public work which turns the 
tradesman into a poet. The Sinn Feiners have managed 
so to conduct their administration and their justice, under 
the eyes of a hostile Power that pounced from day to day 
on their most active leaders, as to win the confidence of 
Unionists of all classes. Meanwhile, elaborate prepara- 
tions are in train for reconstruction in agriculture, 
industry, and housing, and the spirit that inspired our 
most hopeful reformers in the days when anti-waste was 
regarded as a buried superstition, sweeps over all classes 
of society. 

This confidence increases the difficulties of the 
moment in one respect. It is a common and not 
unnatural idea in England that Irishmen have suffered 
so much that they must be longing for peace. They want 
peace, of course, but they have such confidence in their 
future that they are quite ready, and almost eager, for 








any suffering in the present. They have, no doubt, 
exaggerated ideas of their actual achievements in the 
field, and they imagine that the military efforts which 
they have foiled represent a greater exercise of strength 
on England’s part than they represent in fact. But this 
miscalculation of theirs is eclipsed by the miscalculation 
which Ministers made when they imagined that they 
could break the spirit of the Irish by coercion. Last 
week I was in Bantry at a fair, and nobody could help 
remarking the military bearing and the confident and 
resolute look of the young men who had assembled from 
the hills and valleys—men yesterday on active service 
with the I.R.A. A notice on the walls gave one the key 
to this spirit: “ Peace or no Peace, athletic sports will 
be held on Sunday, October 23rd.’’ Nature, foreseeing 
her melancholy history, gave Ireland an ideal country 
for guerilla warfare, and it is easy to understand, as one 
walks on the hills of Cork and Kerry, why the laughter 
provoked in Ireland by Sir Hamar Greenwood’s boast 
that he would rake Ireland from end to end for arms 
was as loud as the applause it excited in the House of 
Commons. The terrorism no longer has terror; it has 
driven the iron into her spirit. The feeling of the 
ordinary Irishman for the Black-and-Tan is not awe, but 
contempt. Sir Hamar Greenwood’s threats and bom- 
bast sound ridiculous enough in England in the light of 
the event; they have made him the laughing-stock of 
Ireland. 

It is easy in such an atmosphere to make a false step, 
and the conditions of life in Ireland, though they are 
encouraging for certain purposes—rapid reform, common 
action, common suffering—do not make discussion 
easy or hopeful. In a people braced up for an ordeal 
there is a natural disposition to leave direction to the 
leaders. In the hour of war or revolution the ordinary 
man hardly counts in deliberation. Yet at this moment 
free and fearless discussion would be invaluable, if only 
to elucidate the facts. For the ordinary Irishman thinks 
that England, having been reduced to great straits, and 
finding herself in great difficulties, domestic and inter- 
national, is trying to make a settlement which will leave 
her the opportunity later of resuming control. To 
Englishmen this seems a fantastic suspicion, for nine 
Englishmen out of ten have no desire to control the life 
of Ireland in any respect. But the England of history 
tried to destroy Ireland’s religion, and her institutions, 
and her customs, and her trade, and to impose an English 
aristocracy, English ideas, English interests. Yesterday 
we were busy reviving this England of history by methods 
that employed and provoked barbarity and outrage. 
Consequently the simplest and most innocent proposals 
from this side look sinister and cunning on the other. 

If this attempt to make peace breaks down over 
these obstacles it will be the greatest tragedy of Irish 
history. For Ireland has suffered and endured terribly 
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in the past for the causes that are closest to the heart 
and the imagination of a people, but she was struggling 
then against an inexorable power: a living force that 
threatened her with degradation. She may lose now 
such an opportunity as she has never had since the day 
of Fitzwilliam’s recall in a struggle, as I believe, not 
against a living force but against a terrible memory. 
After centuries of oppression she has youth, ardor, and 
a radiant hope, a spirit in which the world is poor. 
But she has suffered—-as every people must suffer—in 
an atmosphere where men think lightly of taking life, 
and violence is regarded as one of the first duties of 
patriotism. All the world knows to-day that this is the 
nemesis of war. A distinguished Irishman showed me 
three daggers on his walls. ‘‘ This,’’ he said, “is a ’98 
dagger; this a °45 dagger; this a Fenian dagger.’’ It 
is a very young and inexperienced mind that does not 
recognize that nations pay a heavy price for the violence 
to which they are driven by foreign oppression. If I 
were an Irishman I should be anxious, while remember- 
ing her martyrs with gratitude and pride, to see Irish 
life disentangled from this atmosphere of combat as soon 
as possible; to see the free play of discussion and 
criticism and the undistracted devotion of Ireland’s 
energy and courage to the tasks of peace round which 
she is weaving such golden dreams. Yes, the Irishman 
replies, but this is only possible if England goes bag 
and baggage out of Ireland. Militarist England, 
proselytizing England, evicting England, exploiting 
England—this Eugland must go to-morrow, bag and bag- 
gage; of that there must be no vestige of a doubt. Not 
a soldier or policeman or official must remain. But if Ire- 
land fears any kind of association with England, however 
slight, however equal in form, if she cannot enter into 
a limited partnership for a definite common purpose, 
then she would, as I think, be sacrificing to a phantom 
all that she might gain by an immediate peace. To 
show her that this fear is a phantom is the task of the 
Conference, and we can only convince her of this if we 
renounce any kind of claim on her and treat with her 
as one neighbor with another. 





A London Biary, 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


One is always interested in Lord Grey. Every new 
emergence of his personality has the power to rekindle 
in you the feeling which you thought you had lost. 
Does he speak rarely? He does. When he speaks, does 
he say anything to change opinion or even greatly to 
affect the outlook on political life? Apparently not. 
Still you are vaguely pleased. The air has been 
freshened and tranquillized, and transfused with some- 
thing of a finer quality than rhetoric. After all, you 
feel, the English quietness and sense of proportion 
remain. There is Bottomley and Co.; but England is 
not all Bottomley. When the final trial comes she will 
play her part in the world’s trouble, and her own, with 
composure and with helpfulness. 


THE difficulty is that these appearances of Lord 
Grey are so incidental. They are not a normal, and 





therefore powerful, element in the moral resources of the 
country. It is customary to say of Lord Grey that he 
has character. That is true. But the times are such 
that character without vitality of temperament, without 
a continuous and compelling interest in affairs, is of 
limited service to a community whose political direction 
has fallen to temperament without character. Therefore 
I read Lord Grey’s speech, good as it is, with the reflec- 
tion that it is an event, but not a capital event, in our 
affairs. For this very unimpassioned Sonata of 
Berwick has been preceded by a pretty vigorous effort 
to bring Lord Grey back to his place in national leader- 
ship. Has that attempt succeeded? I should say at 
a guess that the true association of its author’s mind is 
rather with Lord Robert Cecil than with any other 
character in the front rank of politics. Now that is 
ideally a very good combination, for Lord Grey and Lord 
Robert Cecil are sympathetic to each other. They are, 
in a word, two high-minded men, unambitious for them- 
selves, but devoted to the general good. Unfortunately 
they are a little too much alike. They double rather 
than complement each other. Both are moderates. Both 
are super-politicians, morally keen, but with small relish 
for the mechanism of their profession. Can they together 
dominate the scene? Mr. Oswald Mosley, himself one of 
the most promising politicians in England, thinks they 
can, and calls on them to offer themselves to the people 
as heads of a Grey-Cecil Government. [Since writing 
this paragraph I read of Lord Robert’s offer to take 
service under the Grey banner. It gives, of course, 
a more definite and practical character to Lord Grey’s 
intervention. | 


Sucu a movement has my sympathy. But there are 
lions in the path. There is Labor, without whose aid no 
strong alternative to the Coalition seems possible. Does 
Labor contemplate, or could it contemplate, a Coalition of 
the Left, as an alternative to the existing Coalition of the 
Right, a Coalition of the Profiteer and the Protectionist, 
based on the mean and self-destructive formule of 
“ anti-waste’’? I wish I could think so. It is the way 
out of our difficulties ; a way to the salvation of Europe, 
without which the salvation of England will not and 
cannot come. But if Labor, timid, and looking to a 
small ckass-victory at the polls instead of to a great 
national policy, will not move a step towards this recon- 
structive attempt, the distinction, honesty, and high- 
mindedness which a Grey-Cecil combination suggests may 
well be utilized in a moral effort, but hardly in the 
great politico-moral renaissance of which the country 
stands in need. These are not carping criticisms. They 
spring from the anxiety which the state of the nation 
inspires in many of its sons. I welcome the advent 
But the Mugwumps have got 
to take to sword and buckler. 


of the Mugwumps. 
Dilettantism, however 
right-minded and well-mannered, will never hew its 
way through the jungle of post-war politics and the 
fearsome things that inhabit it. It becomes a power 
when added to others; it is a promise of good when the 
mass-mind in affairs can be attracted and assimilated, 
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and as it in turn gathers inspiration from the larger 


movement. But not before. 


I sEE a disposition here to figure the Silesian 
judgment as a tolerable compromise. As a recent visitor 
to Germany I wish I could so regard it. But I can only 
predict its depressing and alarming effects on German 
industrialism. One is accustomed to think of Germany 
She is all that ; but she is also 
the most scientifically constructed industrial unit that 
the world has ever known. 
her to concentrate and unify her productive forces as 
The 
Upper Silesian nexus of mines, factories, and power 
She has 


always regarded it as indivisible. Its maintenance as such 


as a great political unit. 
Now necessity has forced 
never before. The Rhineland is one such unit. 
supplies of water and electricity, is another. 
is a vital part of the scheme of reparations on which 


Now the League has 
split the industrial area in two, given Poland industrial 


we have forced Germany to enter. 


districts which she cannot work (for the scientific 
superintendents are German), and undeveloped coal 
districts (in Pless and Rybnik) which only a German 
demand can explore and keep in full activity. In 
a word, Germany is as necessary to Upper Silesia as 
Upper Silesia is to Germany. The result, therefore, of 
all this Franco-Polish politicism (if I may coin the word) 
is simply to cut another power-muscle out of the weaken- 
The Poles have not the 
skill or the capital to use their new possessions, and the 


ing body of European industry. 


French, who will try to supply them, will acquire 
That is what this 
judgment of Solomon—a Solomon with ass’s ears— 
amounts to 


a new centre of political agitation. 


I am told that the new Liberal daily paper is timed 
to appear in a few weeks. At all events its general 
arrangements are, I imagine, definitive. Mr. Spender 
is to move the chair at the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette,”’ 
which he has long filled, to the editorial room of the 
morning ‘“ Westminster,’’ for that, in effect, is what 
The tale of Liberal policy will 
thus be taken up afresh by the hand that so well conducts 
its normal appeal, with, of course, a greater endowment 
of space and material than an evening newspaper can 
afford. The chief proprietor will be Lord Cowdray, a 
worthy and an able man, conspicuously devoted to 
free trade. The new daily will swell the ranks of the 
anti-Coalitionist Press, and, as a political organ, should 
be in full strength when the late winter or the early 
spring brings us to the second Lloyd George election. 
I could not imagine a harder test of political quality ; 
but I am sure Mr. Spender’s response will be adequate. 


I hear the capital of the new venture is fixed at half 
a million. 


the new paper will be. 


MEANWHILE, what of the electoral prospects of free 
Liberalism? I put this question to a representative can- 
didate, an almost certain member of the new Parliament. 
His reply was well beyond some earlier measures of 
Liberal fortunes. He first thought the lines of Liberal 
policy fairly well fixed. There would be no rapproche- 
ment with the Prime Minister, even if he succeeded in 





Ireland, and marched on from an Irish settlement to a 
treaty of peace and world-disarmament in Washington. 
And he would not be able to strengthen his “Coalies,”’ 
the Tory Whips and organization being adamant to any 
such process, and opposing it at every turn. Therefore 
his flight would be a restricted one; unable to soar, he 
would only be free to flutter (in Mr. Sidebotham’s 
phrase) “like a bat among the Tory rafters.’’ The 
independents would, therefore, collect the mass of the 
Liberal votes, and they ought to enter the House with a 
strength of about one hundred. Give twenty more seats 
to the Cecilian free Conservatives, and there would be a 
party of 120. It would be strong in intellectual quality, 
for my friend thought that before long a dozen or so of 
the flower of the Coalitionists would drop away and rally 
to free trade and Parliamentary government, as well as 
to a bolder and more deliberately enlightened European 
policy than the Prime Minister could afford to suggest. 
Labor? Well, it might start a small number of wrecking 
candidatures ; and there would be, here and there, signs 
of the old demoralizing tactics, embodied in half-compacts 
with Tories. But many Labor leaders, less anti-Liberal 
than, for example, was Mr. Sidney Webb, would not 
approve this, and it was in any case a measurable danger, 
for Labor, threatened with Communist frondeurs, must 
look to itself. As for the Anti-Wasters, they would take 
nothing from Liberalism, and detach little from the main 
Tory body, for Bottomley was discredited, and outside 
the London and suburban area “ Anti-Waste ’’ had little 
sway, and no money to make up for its bad candidates 
and non-existent principles. Finally, serious thought 
was returning to politics, and the Georgian intellectual 
standards would either have to rise to meet the more 
exacting tastes of the electorate, or catchpenny politics 
would be the ruin of the Coalition in 1922, as they were 
its salvation in 1918. 


I was glad to see so many journalists at the reception 
to Sir Robertson Nicoll on his seventieth birthday, for, 
indeed, journalism owes a great deal to him. I think 
that his greatest gift to it is his astonishing memory. 
His writing in the“ British Weekly ’’ has been a vivacious 
chronicle of our literary history of the last fifty years. 
I suppose none of Nicoll’s contemporaries ever knew so 
many secrets, high and low, of our strange profession. 
Those he has made public should furnish forth a library 
of reminiscences and employ a school of biographers. 
Those he has reserved must have added many folios to the 
Recording Angel’s task. But Dr. Nicoll has been much 
more than collector or gossip. What he has spoken of 
he has known ; what he has stated he has criticized. And 
with what pleasant and masterly ease and from how full 
and charitable an experience of mankind! 


I wear Mr. Asquith has written, in a brief but 
adequate form, a defence of the character and war policy 
of Lord Kitchener. 


I propose next week to say something in these 
columns of a recent visit to the Rhineland. 


A WaAvYFARER. 
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Hite and Letters, 


“THE BACCHANALS.” 


Ir is thirteen years next month since “ The Bacchanals,”’ 
in Gilbert Murray’s English version, was given at the 
Court Theatre, and now combined students at University 
College have been giving it in the original Greek. The 
Botanical Theatre, with its semicircle of rising benches, 
afforded a fine opportunity, though there was room for 
an orchestra of only half a circle instead of the complete 
circle such as is seen at Epidaurus. The half circle, 
however, was large enough to give space for the Choric 
dances of the Bacchanals who had followed their God 
from Asia; and from the diameter a few steps led up 
to the front of the royal palace in Thebes—a simple Doric 
building of white marble, just tinted with grey and 
deep red at the few points of traditional ornament. 
There was a wide oblong door in the centre, and 
entrances from either side: on the right or east from 
Asia as passage for the God and his worshippers; on 
the left from the wild mountains of Citheron. At the 
wings, outside the stage, sat the musicians—two ’cellos 
on one side, and three flutes on the other—playing simple 
accompaniments to the Choric odes. 

How those odes should be rendered is one of the 
problems of every reproduction. Here they were sung, 
sometimes by the whole Chorus, more usually by parties 
in it, or by the leader alone. Simple as the music was, 
it was sufficient to make nearly all the words unintelli- 
gible. It seems probable that the splendid odes of the 
Greek tragedies were written to be understood. Yet, 
even in English versions, we have never been able 
fully to follow the sense when they have been sung. 
Perhaps the best way out of the difficulty would be for 
the Chorus to speak the odes in unison, or with separate 
voices, while the musical instruments kept up a very 
quiet accompaniment. To hold the music together, a 
conductor, dressed as a priest, sat at the head of the 
orchestral semicircle, just in front of the little altar with 
burning incense. (He was not in the classic tradition, 
and apologies were made for his presence.) Two girls of 
the Chorus, more distinctively dressed for revelry, gave 
separate Bacchanal dances at intervals during the odes. 
At the close of the drama, the God appeared upon the 
roof of the palace left, partially concealed at first by a 
white gauze screen that drew up and down with pulleys. 
The Greek was spoken neither in the ordinary English 
manner nor according to modern Greek, but as a kind of 
mixture, something like the “new pronunciation’’ of 
Latin in our public schools. The quantities, not the 
accents, were as a rule followed, and the breathings or 
aspirates were sounded, so that we are not sure whether 
a modern Greek could have understood what was being 
said; but perhaps an ancient Greek could. We enter 
upon these details because the performance was given 
with the incalculable advantage of arrangement and 
superintendence by Mrs. Gardner and Professor’ Ernest 
Gardner, and is therefore likely to form a precedent. 
The music was composed by Mr. C. F. Abdy Williams, 
and of the actors Mrs. Culley, as the Queen Mother, in 
that most appalling scene of tragedy, was by far the 
best ; though all were good, except when the God, who 
never quailed before the tyrant’s insistent countenance, 
was overcome by stage-fright at innocent British 
spectators. 

What can one say of the play itself—the strangest, 
most suggestive, and most tantalizing of all Greek 
dramas? We are shown a gentle, womanly God, a com- 
fort to the afflicted, a redeemer from care, but 








implacably, almest by way of joke, practising a cruelty 
that surpasses even the cruelty of mankind. We are 
shown the spirit of joy remorselessly bringing to pass the 
most overwhelming of all griefs. We are shown a new 
and exhilarated life of freedom leading to wretchedness 
more hideous than old slavery; a new and inspiring 
worship destroying its worshippers; a “return to 
Nature’’ more atrocious than convention as established 
by law. We are also given hints of obscure and gloomy 
rites which underlie so many forms of religion—rites of 
bloody sacrifice, rites in which the victim miraculously 
becomes identified with the God himself, or in which the 
God demands as offering the dearest of all possessions, 
the very child. It is hard to understand how our 
ancestors of last century and the centuries before, ever 
since the Renaissance, came to extol the blithe and sunny 
cheerfulness (the Hetterkeit) of Greek life and religion 
as contrasted with the gloom and horror of Christianity 
and our present conceptions of the world. One 
might almost suppose they had never realized the 
‘“ Agamemnon,”’ or the “‘ King Cdipus,”’ or this drama, 
the most terrible of all. 

Of course, we can easily imagine what glorious fun 
Aristophanes would have made of the play in burlesque. 
Perhaps he did; or perhaps he was restrained by the 
death of the great poet, whose last drama this was. 
Euripides himself gave him the clue for burlesque in the 
farcical scene when an aged prophet and a worthy ex- 
king deck themselves out for the revels, and go stagger- 
ing off to the mountains, already inspired by the cup 
that both cheers and inebriates. Or that scene, again, 
when the tyrant Pentheus, under the influence of the 
God, thinks he sees two suns and two cities of Thebes, 
and allows the God himself to act the lady’s-maid in 
putting the last touches to his hair and woman’s dress. 
Whether for Prohibition or Anti-Prohibition, the whole 
play affords fine occasion for burlesque ; and besides, the 
Comedian could easily have made farce of the frenzy 
which seizes the souls of women when, from time to time, 
they break the bonds of hearth and home, fling down 
the cooking-pot, shake off the howling children, and 
bound away to mountain solitudes, fleet and free as the 
bounding deer. In the ghastliest of tragedies there are 
fine opportunities for farce of this simple kind; to say 
nothing of the obvious openings for mockery at Orphic 
Mysteries, or, as we might say, at Occultism, Spiritualism, 
and Psycho-Analysis. But mock as a Comedian might, 
the drama is deadly serious, and its riddles are among the 
ultimate questionings of spiritual life. 

It is tempting in these days to suggest a parallel 
between the frenzy which drives the Queen-Mother and 
her maddened women to hew her son in pieces, and the 
frenzy that sometimes seizes women at the beginning of 
a war, so that they become more bloodthirsty than the 
most devoted patriot at the front, detect more spies than 
the Clubmen, whisper more copiously about the Hidden 
Hand, are most insistent that they think the men ought 
to go, and gush more pleasurably over the dead and 
wounded. All to discover in the end, as the Queen Agavé 
discovered, what thing was that lion’s head with which 
they danced home in triumph! It is tempting to draw 
such parallels between the play and the course of any 
crazed and unreasoning sentimentalism that voluptuously 
revels in its own sensations of exaltation or woe. 

But such interpretations are insufficient. In his 
well-known little book on “ Euripides and his Age,”’ 
Gilbert Murray tells us :— 

‘* We have in the ‘ Bacche ’—it seems to me impos- 
sible to deny it—a heartfelt glorification of ‘ Dionysus.’ 

No doubt it is Dionysus in some private sense of the 

poet’s own; something opposed to ‘the world’; some 
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spirit of the wild woods and the sunrise, of inspiration 
and untrammelled life.”’ 


The fine poetic critic admits obvious contradictions, 

but he imagines Euripides saying in defence of them :— 

“This spirit that I call Dionysus, this magic of 

inspiration and joy, is it not as a matter of fact the 

great wrecker of men’s lives? While life seems a decent 

grey to you all over, you are safe and likely to be pros- 

rous; when you feel the heavens opening, you may 

Cam to tremble. For the vision you see there, as it is 

the most beautiful of things, is likely also to be the 
most destructive.”’ 

We cannot doubt that, of many interpretations, this 
is the truest. In the drama we see an incalculable power 
entering a city unawares. Upon the habits of law and 
order and routine it acts like a speck of leaven in a lump 
of dough. It reduplicates itself and quickens and stirs 
and permeates, and defies all limits. It is like the 
kingdom of heaven. Sober citizens, accustomed to estab- 
lished ideas that broaden slowly down, stand aghast at 
the rapid transformation. They feel puzzled and very 
much annoyed. They try ridicule, and stern measures, 
and the iron hand; but the new spirit eludes them with 
a laugh, and its prison walls fall down. Of the wise and 
prudent only one or two old men discern the newcomer’s 
power. But to those who are not counted among the 
wise a new spirit is revealed, and it brings that glory of 
incalculable things, that transfiguration of the squalid 
world, for which all but worldlings long. In the play the 
new spirit sets thoughts and lips free; the chains of the 
world are loosened, rocks and trees join in reeling dances, 
snakes lick their human friends, and she-wolves bring 
their cubs to be suckled by women kindred to themselves. 
No harm can come to those who receive the spirit ; flames 
cannot burn their hair, and before their faith mountains 
are removed. From the dungeons of the oppressor they 
hear him calling, and they answer. For them he fills 
existence, and it is impossible to imagine a life deprived 
of his presence. ‘“‘Oh, what were left,’’ cries their 
leader, ‘‘ what were left, if thou wert gone? ”’ 

In the thirteen years since the present writer first 
followed out that theme in this paper, we have seen new 
spirits working like leaven in many ways, and we have 
seen their fair and their terrible aspects. If we wish 
to realize the meaning of the cruelty so callously, as it 
seems, attributed to the God in this play, we have but to 
look around upon our country and upon Europe. But 
the spirits pass upon their course. As the final Chorus 
sings: ‘ Many are the forms of unseen powers, and in 
many unexpected ways the Gods accomplish their pur- 
pose; what we looked for is not fulfilled, and through 
events we looked not for, God finds His path. So that is 
the end of this matter.”’ 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE POET AS PHILOSOPHER. 


Sir,—Mr. Middleton Murry has started an interesting 
subject in questioning the necessity or utility of examining 
a poet’s philosophy in order to appreciate his poetry. To 
some it must appear that the conclusion at which he arrives 
is too extreme, and that the philosophy which guides the 
poet to his choice and treatment of subject is of considerable 
importance in his ackievement of greatness. It is not to be 
disputed, naturally, that something more than a correct philo- 
sophy is necessary to make a poet. Most philosophers are 
very far from being or attempting to be poets. On the other 
hand, most poets are distinctly conscious of some definite 
view of the universe, apart from which their poetry seems to 
Jack a distinctive note. The classic instance is Shelley and 





Godwin, and one of the reasons why Shelley is read, and 
Godwin is not, is that Shelley has instinctively chosen the 
aspects of the common theory which make sense. Bad 
philosophy will not make good poetry as long as there is 
any connection between truth and beauty, and the poets 
are as conscious of this as anyone else. Very few of them, 
in truth, resemble the linnet in this matter. 

Mr. Murry argues that most of the philosophy in great 
poetry may be quite commonplace, and others might go so 
far as to say that it was actually wrong. To anyone, for 
instance, who does not believe in a prior existence, Words- 
worth’s “ Ode on the Intimations of Immortality” must, 
whatever he thinks of the descriptive passages, make 
nonsense, and unless it suggests to him that his philosophy 
is wrong and Wordsworth’s more nearly right, it must remain 
so. It seems difficult to appreciate the point of view that 
great nonsense may yet be great poetry. Mr. Murry’s 
charge that the philosophy in great poetry may be common- 
place is naturally on quite different ground. The trouble, 
however, about philosophy is that it is just about the 
commonplace that it has its most violent and fundamental 
disputes. It is about the explanation of the commonplaces 
of life that it cannot agree. Idealism and realism, monism 
and dualism, and such controversies, are its subject-matter, 
and if a poem which implies one view or the other achieves 
greatness, it is an argument, and one of considerable weight, 
in favor of that view. The reason for this is, no doubt, that 
intellectual and emotional insight combined in the poet are 
less likely to err than the purely intellectual view of the 
philosopher. It is not suggested that poets do, or should, 
initiate philcsophical doctrines or start controversies. Their 
function is a more imitative and appreciative one in this 
matter. 

Modern philosophy is, however, coming to realize that 
the emotional constitution of man has a great deal to do 
with the solution of its problems. Mere description of 
scenery can never make poetry at all, and the poet 
inevitably makes comparisons between what he describes 
and some emotional mood in himself. If it were mere 
emotion, the hysteric would be the greatest poet. The 
emotion which grips others is that which has some 
philosophical explanation, such as that generated between 
parent and child. It is only in such a way that we can 
‘distinguish between the significance of one emotion and 
another.”” To take the instance cited by Mr. Murry, the 
fault into which Professor Strong has fallen is not only in 
forgetting what poetry is, but also in a false philosophy. 
The theme of “ Three years she grew ’—put prosaically, 
the connection between vitality and appreciation of nature— 
is a very real thing, while the theme of “ Love in the Valley ” 
is the effect of the vitality of a good-looking milkmaid on a 
sentimental young man. The greatness of Wordsworth partly 
consists in the fact that he instinctively chooses the worthier 
subject and treats it in a way more consistent with truth. 
This it not to say that a good poem could not be written on 
Meredith’s subject. That Wordsworth could not have done 
so is one of his limitations—a limitation that was dictated 
by the fact that his philosophy of life was, perhaps for 
historical reasons, one-sided and incomplete. 

All true poetry deals with the relations between man 
and the outside world, just as the necessity for all 
religion and philosophy arises from the problem of 
reconciling human nature and its environment. This is 
so, whether expressed by application or contrast, as in the 
stock school example of Cowper’s “The Castaway,” or 
implicit as forming the subject of the poem. It is quite 
true that this is taking philosophy in a wide sense, but it 
is one of the characteristics of poetry that a great deal 
more is implied than is actually expressed, and a philosophy 
which ignores biology or psychology is not a very promising 
one. Mr. Murry scoffs at the idea of writing an essay on 
“The Concept of Time in Shakespeare,” but it would, for 
instance, not be very difficult to write on “ The Concept of 
Fate in Shakespeare,” and possibly the conclusions reached 
would not be very different from those of modern thought. 
Beyond this there is the craftsmanship, and from this there 
is a pleasure to be derived ; but it seems that a mere valuation 
of emotion without a consideration of its intellectual connec- 
tions is insufficient, and would be almost impossible to 
achieve. These connections are not necessarily philosophical 
in the narrow sense, but philosophy is one of them. If a 
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personal impression may be given, poetry, however beauti- 
fully expressed, does not carry the reader along with it or 
“ stick ” if it suffers from the kind of vagueness which arises 
from an indefinite view of life, or a carelessness as to its 
meaning.—Yours, &c., 

C. H. O’DELLEs. 


“PICKWICK” AND “A. B. W.” 

Sm,—While cordially thanking THe Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM (October Ist) for a very kind, perhaps almost 
too indulgent, review of my book, “ Pastiche and Prejudice,’ 
I would ask leave to point out an injustice to Dickens. 

In an introductory chapter to my essays in pastiche 
I said: “Occasional fragments of authentic text will be 
recognized at a glance.” I was too sanguine. Your reviewer 
singles out a passage (about waiters) from a Pickwickian 
pastiche which, he says, is obviously not Dickensian but 
mine, and couldn’t not be mine. He will find it, word for 
word, in “ Pickwick,” ch. L.—Yours, &c., 


A. B. WaALKLEY. 


DANTE’S VISION OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Sir,—The brilliant medieval pageant which took place 
at Florence on September 18th in celebration of the 
Dante Sexcentenary may well be regarded as an event of 
international significance, forming, as it did, an appropriate 
climax to the many ways in which homage has been paid, 
not only in Italy, but in this country also, to the memory 
of the great poet. It has often been said that next to their 
own land Englishmen love Italy, and it is surely not a mere 
fancy to find one reason for this in the sense of mutual 
gratitude for the imperishable legacy bequeathed by Dante 
Alighieri. 

Six centuries have now run their course since he died 
in exile at Ravenna, but that his place among the few 
immortals remains secure has been manifested afresh by 
the universal tributes to his genius which have marked this 
“ Dante year.” I think that they have shown more clearly 
than ever that he has had a living message which has 
moulded the thought of each succeeding age, and in the spirit 
of which some of the problems of our own time may yet be 
solved, 

No doubt the genius of the poet is revealed to the 
greatest extent in the sublime trilogy of the ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media ’’; but my purpose in writing is rather to emphasize 
the value of the lesser-known prose work, “ De Monarchia,” 
because in it are to be found, in germ at any rate, principles 
of international government and a plea for international 
peace, which are of such supreme interest at the present 
hour. A study of its pages will show that the ideals 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations have had 
an illustrious descent. They have not arisen, as is too 
commonly supposed, entirely out of the emotional conditions 
evoked by the war, but rather may it be said they have 
found in this tragic event the culmination of a long process 
of development. Nothing is, I think, more fascinating in 
the study of the history of progress than to see how ideas 
which have long lain latent in the minds of men rapidly 
mature under favoring circumstances, and become ripe for 
realization in some institution. 


‘* There is a day in sprin 

When under all the earth the secret germs 

Begin to stir and glow before they bud,” 
and this is manifestly true of the inception and progress of 
the ideals of the League of Nations. Their early origins can 
be traced back through the writings of Kant, of Grotius, 
of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, of Henry of Navarre, to one 
great source in the work of Dante himself. It is this which 
makes the ‘“‘De Monarchia”’ especially so. worthy of study 
at the present moment. It is a political treatise born of the 
special circumstances of his own time, but it contains 
principles of permanent value. 

The Italy of the thirteenth century was indeed a 
microcosm in which can be seen the problems of the greater 
world of to-day, with its “ infinite disorders.”” The country 
was distracted and divided: faction reigned supreme, and 
law was impotent. Dante describes it himself in the ‘‘ Com- 
media ’’—‘‘ come nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta ’’— 





as a vessel without pilot in a tempest; and it is in a strain 
of passionate patriotism that the ‘‘De Monarchia’”’ was 
written to show his countrymen the principles of govern- 
ment by which alone he believed safety could be found amid 
such dire peril. It constitutes one of the noblest pleas 
for unity of national life, for peace within and without the 
State, and for the reign of Justice and Law in all inter- 
national relationships. 

The institutions in which Dante desired his ideals to be 

cast were, of course, destined to pass away, but the vision 
itself remained to illumine the minds of men in after ages, 
and to hasten the time when, to quote his own expression of it, 
“in this little plot of earth belonging to mortal men life 
may be passed in freedom and peace.”’ 
It is surely this same aspiration towards ‘‘ freedom and 
peace’’ which the League of Nations seeks to promote, and 
in no way can the memory of one of its greatest progenitors 
be better honored than by continual striving for its 
fulfilment.—Yours, &c., 


CHARLTON WILKINSON. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


AFTER ALL WE SAID! 

Sir,—From. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s new book, ‘“ The 
Wanderings of a Spiritualist”: “ But how can we ever 
forget . . . the Zeppelin bombardments of helpless citizens 

. and all the other atrocities of Germany?” 

From the Daily News of October 6th: ‘“ The Colonial 
Office states that a further aeroplane attack was carried out 
in the Nasiriyeh area (in Mesopotamia) on September 30th 
against the section of the Beni Said tribe which had adopted 


a defiant attitude. The Rowanduz area is now quiet.”— 
Yours, &c., FAA 





THE SECLUDED DWELLING. 


Wuen I shall enter first my grave, 
The last of all the homes I’ve tried, 

I shall look round and say: “ This cave 
Is quiet, cool, and countrified ; 


“A hermit’s cell, a bland retreat— 
Bare, but my books are in my head, 
My music too; no need to eat 
And drink and smoke now I am dead. 


“I think I might be happy here, 
Have time at last, and use it all, 

And get the first and last things clear. 
Even the Vicar will not call.’’ 


So for awhile I take my ease 
And lie and twist my thoughts about, 
Content no footstep breaks my ease, 
That not a friend can find me out. 


But when the winds in autumn blow 
And drive about the unending rain 
I shall be restless till I go 
And haunt the avenues again: 


Peer stealthily in a face or two, 
Walk, and return unsatisfied, 

And find my thoughts are all askew, 
And curse, and wish I had not died, 


And smother in my winding-sheet, 

And wonder what is wrong with this 
Cool, quiet, countrified retreat— 

And know at last that what I miss 


Is dearer than all these I hold, 


Worth buying with all those I dread,— 
That it is lonely here, and cold. 


All much as though I were not dead. 
F. W. Sroxor. 
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The Geek in the Gitp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

As was foreshadowed by the disturbance sl.own by last 
week’s Bank return, Tuesday’s statement of public revenue 
and expenditure reveals a formidable creation of credit by 
the Government. In the first eight days of October the 
floating debt was increased by £35.5 millions, of which 
£29.5 millions was borrowed from the Bank of England in 
the shape of Ways and Means Advances. This formidable 
measure of inflation was necessitated by the disbursement 
of nearly £25 millions in war-debt interest, and the repay- 
ment of over £174 millions of Exchequer Bonds—the 
remnant which, in spite of a variety of conversion offers, 
was held to maturity date. A favorable point about the 
return was that Treasury Bond subscriptions were again 
substantial, amounting to £6.2 millions. The good support 
accorded to these 54 per cent. Treasury Bonds, besides being 
very welcome from the point of view of the public interest, 
is a mark of wisdom on the part of the investor. Long may 
it continue. 

Gilt-edged stocks have again been in good fettle this 
week, and are by far the best section of the stock markets. 
Oil shares are recovering a little from their sensational 
slump. Although fluctuations have taken place, the advance 
of sterling in New York is the feature of the recent history 
of the foreign exchanges. Such an advance at this time of 
year is unseasonable and is not expected to last very long. 
The German mark continues to go from depth to depth. 
Ease continues to mark the money market, thanks to the 
Government's creation of credit. 

The September trade returns are not really as black 
as they are painted in some quarters. Of course, a com- 
parison of the value figures with those of a year ago makes 
sorry reading, but the comparison is so vitiated by price 
changes as to be of little real value. It appears that British 
exports in actual volume are probably not so very much more 
than half of those passing in 1913. But the important point 
about the trade figures of the last four months is that they 
show a steady, though slow, export improvement. 


AUSTRALIAN Borrowinec. 

The New South Wales Government issued on Monday 
£3,000,000 6 per cent. stock at 9545—a sound and attractive 
security. The loan was oversubscribed, a result which 
contrasts sharply with the reception of the New South 
Wales loan last November, and shows that investors are 
concentrating more closely upon sound security. The 
Queensland Government, whose attitude towards imported 
capital has succeeded in closing to it the capital market of 
London, has raised a loan in New York on what appear to 
be somewhat onerous terms. Borrowing in America by 
Australian States is a new departure, though, of course, 
Canada has in recent years raised large loans in New York. 
Cables from Australia state that American bankers are 
pressing New South Wales to follow the example of 
Queensland and transfer their borrowing operations from 
London to New York. Probably the quick success of the 
New South Wales Loan in London this week will go far to 
counteract that pressure. 


THe Smatt Investor. 

A correspondent writes to ask whether there is in 
existence any reliable and disinterested institution acting 
solely in the interests of the small investor and not in itself 
an issuing house, whose functioa it is to advise on invest- 
ments and the management of the same. I fear there is no 
such institution as my correspondent has in mind. But it 
is the function of the stockbroker to give any client who 
may come to him careful and disinterested advice “on 
investments and the management of the same.” A bank 
manager will usually be found willing to act similarly as 
advisers on investment questions put to them by clients who 
keep an account (however small) at the bank. But the 
broker is the man more closely in touch with investment 
movements, which are his business, while the bank manager, 
however willing and capable, has a thousand other matters 
to which his thoughts and attention must be devoted. Small 
investors cannot do better than deal, when they wish to 





buy or sell, through a recognized stockbroker, a member 
of a recognized stock exchange. The Secretary of the London 
or provincial Stock Exchanges will give lists of members, 
and ve investor may send his orders and obtain advice or 
suggestions through the post. I have dwelt on this subject 
so often that some readers, I fear, will be weary of it. But 
the need for hammering away at it is obvious every day. 
These are days when the small investor can afford less than 
ever to stray from the narrow path of safety. He will begin 
at once to incur unnecessary risk if he omits to take every 
precaution. The most healthy rule at the moment is to do 
investment business only through a recognized member of a 
recognized stock exchange, or through the medium of a bank 
manager. 
THe RusBer Position. 

Rubber shareholders in need of comfort—and what 
rubber shareholders are not?—might do worse than spend 
2s. 6d. on a booklet entitled “The Present Statistical 
Position of Rubber,” by Major J. C. G. Kunhardt, which 
is published this week by W. H. Rickinson & Son, of 3 and 
4, Great Winchester Street, E.C.2. The author deduces 
from a close analytical survey of the industry that the 
rubber position will automatically right itself quickly. 
Supposing his figures to be in the main correct, rubber 
planters and shareholders may be on good terms with 
themselves by the end of next year. I must leave to experts 
the task of refuting or coafirming his figures, and for the 
moment would suggest that shareholders should not make 
them the foundation for too sumptuous a castle of hope. 
All the same, even supposing that Major Kunhardt’s figures 
are shown to be egregiously at fault, he provides a welcome 
antidote to the black pessimism about rubber, which in some 
quarters has undoubtedly been overdone. Most recent 
statistical forecasts in the rubber industry have been hope- 
lessly at sea. Let us hope that the Major does not err 
further in the direction of optimism than some recent 
jeremiads obviously err in the opposite direction. In any 
case, the statistical position of the industry appears to show 
a little improvement. 


Tue Ancio-Soutn American Bank. 

This prominent bank has issued this week a preliminary 
statement of accounts for the year ended June 30th last. 
That the huge profits of the previous year would not be 
maintained in face of the acute depression, which has not 
spared South America, practically went ‘without saying. 
The figures, however, are very satisfactory, net profits being 
£743,175, against £1,024,156 in the previous year. The 
15 per cent. dividend is maintained, but the extra 10 per 
cent. bonus distributed a year ago is naturally not repeated. 
A sum of £150,000 is placed to reserve, other funds are 
not forgotten, and the carry forward is increased from 
£393,116 to £402,785. The total of the reserve fund is 
raised by the present allocation to £4,000,000. The Bank 
has passed through a year of depression in a decidedly 
satisfactory manner, and I regard its shares at the present 
price of about 84 as a promising investment in their class ; 
although the liability existing upon them cannot be entirely 
overlooked. 

Prospect—anp REsvtr. 

The first annual report of National Welsh Slate Quarries 
Ltd., when read in conjunction with the prospectus issued 
in March, 1920, provides small investors with an excellent 
lesson of the dangers of participating in new speculative 
enterprises. The prospectus contained enticing matter. 
There was, it was stated, no preliminary or development 
stage to be faced. ‘“ Work on a highly remunerative basis 
can be commenced at once.” It was estimated that a profit 
of £133,000 per annum could be earned. The first report 
issued last week records a loss of over £9,000. For all I 
know, this disappointing result may have been due to mis- 
fortune rather than shortcomings in direction and manage- 
ment. But the striking contrast between promise and 
performance, prospectus and report, is yet another reminder 
that the risks lurking behind speculative undertakings 
(especially new flotations) are too great for those of small 
means. RFR 
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The Gorld of Books. 





Sm Henry Newsoit has just given us a 
Pantechnicon Anthology (‘‘ An English Anthology of 
Prose and Poetry ’’: Dent)—from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth century, prose and verse, more than a 
thousand pages long—and with so generous and large a 
gesture, sweeps away all the flies of criticism. Howbeit, 
there is a midget of a preface, and we can be brave and 
fall on that. ‘‘ My object,’’ he says, ‘‘ has been not to 
suppiy one more portable collection of gems, but to show 
the progress of the English language and literature as 
the gradual gathering of many tributaries into one 
stream, or of many characters and influences into one 
great national concourse ’’ ; and again, “ In no case has a 
piece been chosen without some definite reason beyond 
its literary excellence, as that phrase is commonly used. 
I have tried to illustrate national life in thought.”’ 
I confess this is beyond me. If he had said contemporary 
life, or had made a point of choosing pieces which had a 
peculiarly English stamp upon them, like a poem of 
Clare’s, or one of Lamb’s letters, I could fathom his 


meaning. But who, in reading an anthology of English 
literature covering six centuries, bothers about 
influences, tendencies, or the lie of the land? One 
leaves that to the Mercators of a period. And who, 


conning once more :— 


‘“ With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face!”’ 


looks far into its beam to irradiate a phase of national 
life? It is not thus that one listens to the sweet, 
familiar music of this immortal fellowship. 


* * * 


In fact, this national bee of Sir Henry’s becomes a 
wasp to our content. There is too much of the John of 
Gaunt element among those noble numbers, and it is 
like scraps of the National Anthem pushing their way into 
a concert of the spheres. And when you are reading, 
“T am dying, Egypt, dying; only I here importune 
Death a while . ”’? IT wish the mould lay heavier on 
Francis Meres’s ‘‘ Palladis Tamia,’’ so that Sir Henry 
would not insist on telling me what Meres thought of 
Shakespeare (in pettifogging English) in 1592. It is 
what I think of Shakespeare that matters, and that has 
no words. Of course, cockshying at anthologies is an 
irresistible sport to the critic, and any of us could go on 





and on and on, like “ Paradise Regained.’’ I doubt, for 
instance, the discretion of carving pieces out of novels— 
“Mr. Pickwick on the Ice,’’ Maria Edgeworth’s “ The 
End of Sir Condy,’’ and so on—it is as though one could 
only overhear a word or two, disjecta membra, of an 
absorbing conversation. Then there is the question of 
propertion. I could do without all these Patmores and 
Stevensons, and Rossettis and Praeds, and similar joints 
of the vertebral column of the average anthology, for 
more of Coleridge’s verse than ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’ and 
“The Ancient Mariner,’’ more of Beddoes than his 
tiresome old ‘‘ Dream-Pedlary,’’ more of Arnold than 
the ‘‘ Scholar-Gipsy,’’ more of Vaughan than the two 
the whole world knows, more of Skelton than ‘‘ Merry 
Margaret,’’ more of Landor, Lamb, Shelley, and Blake, 
and, above all, mcre anonymous poems. 


* * * 


Sir Henry has been sadly parsimonious with these, 
as he has with the Elizabethan song-books. The eloquence 
of Carlyle, Hume, Macaulay, Hobbes, Evelyn, and 
Bishop Joseph Butler does not compensate one for 
drowning the pipe of those nameless cherubs—“ Balow, 
my babe, lie still and sleep,’’ “I sing of a maiden that 
is nameless,’’ ‘‘ Fain would I change that note,’’ ‘“ All 
under the leaves and the leaves of life,’’ the less familiar : 

““My blood so red 
For thee was shed, 
Come home again, come home again,’’— 
‘“‘ Barbara Allen’’ and ‘‘ Phillada Flouts Me.’’ 
These, to my mind, are just as ‘‘ national ’’ as ‘‘ Agin- 
court,’’ if for no other reason than that, auctore ignoto, 
any Tom, Dick, or Harry may have written them. I miss 
Heywood too, Spenser’s ‘‘ Prothalamion,’’ Brooke’s 
‘““O wearisome condition of humanity,’’ a bit out of 
Florio, King’s Exequy, Crashaw’s Teresa, Marvell’s 
Bermudas, Donne’s Relique, To Death, ‘‘ Whoever comes 
to shroud me,’”’ Emily Bronté’s ‘‘ Remembrance,’’ and 


something from James Thomson, and so it goes on, 
unprofitably. 


for 


* * * 


OnE feels indeed that Sir Henry would have bettered 
even his excellence if he had allowed himself to relax 
more and had forgotten about streams of tendencies and 
the national life. One seems to catch him in carpet 
slippers in the Steele extracts, consisting of nothing but 
letters to ‘‘ Prue,”’ and in Hazlitt’s account of his walk 
with Coleridge and honest John Chester from Nether 
Stowey to Linton. It is like a change from Chaucer’s 
Knight to the Squire, all gay and “‘ fresh as is the month 
of May,’’ for the shining company of English writers 
dees not take kindly to regimentation and being marched 
along the high road of literature to the orders of a 
tendency and the music of a principle. Anthologies may 
perhaps be of four kinds: a stern selection of the very 
best, a grouping into a single period or under some 
heading, a picking of rare flowers down the lanes, or 
a gathering according to the compiler’s taste or even 
whimsy. Sir Henry’s is none of these, and seems to owe 
allegiance rather to a sense of duty. 


H. J. M. 
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Short Studies. 


IN THE HIGH WOODS. 


Merety to look up at the high woods from the trains 
passing through in the valleys, or soaring out a few 
seconds in space over a white creek, is simply not to 
know them. Seen from the train, or even from the 
towns in the Rocky Mountains, the woods are utterly 
different from what they are when visited. Those great 
and seemingly even humps of green that might be of 
moss, with a rock or two protruding, are then discovered 
to be fissured and wild mountains decked with trees of 
many varieties and, under the trees, gemmed with 
exquisite flowers. An ancient and eternal spirit seems 
to live there, terrible or consoling according to one’s 
mood-—but always luring. Trails, unseen from the car 
window or from town, wind through, narrow brown 
ribbons of tamarack needles, soft and resilient as Wilton 
pile. By the trail edges simple stars of Bethlehem live 
their lives and fade; the blossoms of the thimbleberry 
and saskatoon bushes flaunt and wither; and speckled 
lilies, with a touch of the exotic in their hues, match 
the humming-birds that come up from south with the 
summer. 

The great green hush gets into one’s heart; it is 
strangely broken by the sweet, sad trills of birds, trills 
without echo, muted by the world of leaves. Back with 
him, out of the woods, any average human traveller 
must surely take something beyond price, if it is no 
more than this in value in the shops: memory of a wild 
rose-bush tossing in a passing shower, as though agitated 
a moment, and in its agitation creating a little 
pool of scent among the rough odor of all the 
pines. There are other memories. One can never 
again lunch in city restaurants in the old contented 
way who has boiled the billy in these serene places, 
and had ground-squirrels come and sit close by the 
while, in attitudes suggestive of devotion, bolt erect on 
their haunches, little forepaws touching as in prayer, 
chirping for crumbs—not really devoted, but perkily 
friendly. 

In the density and vastness of the woods there is 
a hint of the terrible. Mile after mile of them cannot 
be traversed without aid of an axe to cleave a way, 
unless there is a trail through. The great hush is some- 
times, in a thick forest, just on the verge of what some 
call spooky. But a ray of sun sweeping through between 
the faint undulations of a fir branch, the gold lights, 
the green shadows, these invite almost indescribably. 
Occasionally, at night, in bed in a house, the terrible 
in them is accentuated in retrospect. There comes 
a feeling of dread. But in the morning the lift 
of them under a sailing cloud has its way; the 
grandeur and the beauty are more than terror. 
Though one may shudder at such gushing talk 
as “‘the mountains are my brothers,’’ yet, without 
saying anything gushing about them, may a man feel 
that he just has to go back. In town are the smells of 
gasoline, cosmetics, and so forth. Up there is the smell 
of balsam, of the tamaracks, of wild mint. 

Sounds occur in the quiet, emphasizing it—sounds 
strange at first, but later explicable. Now and then is 
heard one that makes those who are new to the woods 
think that somebody, somewhere, is cranking a car, 
often and ineffectually. Where is he, that motorist? 
Is there a road not far off? So wonders the tenderfoot. 
It is only the sound made by a blue grouse drumming 
with its wings. Again it seems there must surely be 
a cart on one of those zig-zagging roads that take the 
slopes in long, easy grades. A man might be willing to 
take oath that he heard the jolt of a wheel over 
a rock in a rut. He raises his head and listens. No! 
Nothing! Only the silence. and the roar of a creek 
that does not break it, muffled. Then again the jolt. Yes, 
a cart somewhere, he is sure. The sound not coming 





again, he decides that it has gone away from his neigh- 
borhood on a stretch of grade. Then bump! bump! 
He comes to the conclusion that it is drawing closer 
again, climbing or descending on another reach of road 
zig-zagging near. But there is no cart. There is no 
road, maybe. Old-timers explain that seeming ghostly 
or supernatural (though all, of course, is natural) 
phenomenon in this way. In the roaring of a creek, they 
say, many sounds are made as one, but in the leafy 
echoes they are dissevered. What seems a gentle noise 
of wind running in the trees may suddenly puzzle 
a wanderer in the high woods as he notes that the tree 
tops are motionless. It is the echo of the gentler rush 
of the water he hears, a leafy woodland echo. The 
scund as of a wheel jolted over a rock, they say, is the 
echo of boulders rolled, bumped, clicking, in the down- 
ward pour of a stream. Yet to some the high woods 
remain inexplicably haunted. To come to an old cabin 
falling into dust by the trail-side, and be chattered to 
by a squirrel on the roof, or chirped to by a chipmunk 
frisking in and out of the glassless window-space, is 
an experience, too. Out of the subconscious come all 
manner of memories, or old reveries, on the theme of 
houses built and fallen into decay, left to the sun and 
rain, and the derision of the squirrels. They are 
symbols, these old trappers’ or prospectors’ cabins, 
deserted, with no name-plate on the fallen door. 

There are trails that, frankly, this traveller would 
rather not travel after dark, not because of any wild 
beast, not because of the danger of stubbing a toe on 
a root and crashing down, but just because of the still 
trees, and the hush, and the roar of the everlasting 
streams pouring down out of the mountains. A candle 
stuck in an empty, punctured can is very pleasant when 
overtaken by night in these places. (The name of such 
a lantern out West is, by the way, a “bug.’’) The 
radiance it sheds is very consoling to a man, a creature 
higher than the brutes, yet not with the presumable 
knowledge (and answers to haunting human questions) 
of the angels. 

In full day there come moments in the mountains 
when one has to restrain ecstasy so as to save the 
wearing of the nerves—full day with colored butter- 
flies flaunting past, strange leaves and _ lonely 
blossoms, that sweet, sad trill of the birds, the harsh 
jeer of the jay, the dart of his blue among the green. 
There are few who manage to see the bear-cubs boxing 
with mother bear looking on, or coyote pups rolling 
over each other and jinking and frisking. Their little 
puppy-yelps at such play may be heard sometimes; but 
the old mother, scenting men, stops the game. One 
more often hears the breaking of the branches by the 
antlers of a disturbed deer than one picks out its body 
from the mottled light and shade of its surroundings. 

There are sights in the mountains that make some 
people shudder and understand the apostle who, in his 
dream, saw some beasts or creatures as clean and others 
as unclean. <A queer, soiled white web, cone-shaped, 
round the end of a forked branch, a bag of gauze all 
wriggled over by a cluster of caterpillars, several of 
them in great agitation, whipping back and forth, 
others quiescent, affects most with repugnance. Yet 
that bit of life and work and instinct on a branch end 
is just one of the many miracles that make the whole 
miracle of Life. We are apt to think that all life is 
for us: deer to be venison on the menu card, bees for 
our honey, beavers for our wives’ muffs. Up in tke 
high woods it dawns that it is not so. Many thoughts 
dawn. But the robust air, and the exercise of travel, 
prevent our restless thoughts from wearing us out. We 
have other causes of attention, distractions from trying 
to piece together what it is all for: we have to set firm, 
readjust the sagging pack; ford a creek, find a camp- 
place, and wood for the fire. Thus we retain balance 
among the majesty and great beauty of the high woods 
and their hush, a hush not broken, just glinted over, if 
one may phrase it so—exquisitely, poignantly—by the 
trills of the birds. 

FREDERICK NIVEN. 
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CAROLINE POETRY. 


Waroline Poets. Vol. IIIf. Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 16s. net.) 


Or the five poets who have been gathered by Mr. Saintsbury 
into the last of his volumes of “ Caroline Poets,” it is safe to 
say that only two are known, even by name, to the ordinary 
reader—Bishop Henry King and Thomas Stanley. One or 
two of their pieces creep into most anthologies, and a good 
many people remember the simple and exquisite “ Contem- 
plation upon Flowers ” usually ascribed to King, long after 
they have forgotten the author's name :— 
“You do obey your months and times, but I 
Would have it ever spring; 
My fate would know no winter, never die, 
Nor think of such a thing. 
Oh, that I could my bed of earth but view, 
And smile, and look as cheerfully as you!”’ 
We regret to say that Mr. Saintsbury regards this as very 
doubtfully authentic, does not think very much of it, and 
includes it only because it would be missed if he did not. 
Yet, whether it is King’s or not—and there is no obvious 
reason why we should reject the MS. ascription—this little 
piece is characteristic of the poetic beauty of the minor 
Carolines. It is of the same kind as the other familiar line 
of King’s, in the “ Exequy ” on his wife :— 
“Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted ! 
My last goodnight! Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake: 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb.” 
This faculty for the simple expression of a simple emotion, 
this quiet sincerity, undisturbed by any exaltation of mind 
or language, and opening no imaginative vistas into the 
beyond, is the quality which has kept the minor Carolines 
sweet till to-day. 
In the greater men of the period the quality is changed. 
We still find, in their finest work, the almost transparent 
simplicity of expression; but the emotion deepens. What 
was charming commonplace becomes great commonplace : — 
“He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 
““ And yet as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep.” 
Those lines of Henry Vaughan’s are an example and a state- 
ment of the achievement of the great Caroline poets. The 
point of departure is always a meditative calm, and the 
strange thoughts that disturb it are compelled to submit 
themselves. They are tremors measured by reference to a 
central poise; if they could not be marked and recorded, 
they were ignored. Thus there is in the great Carolines no 
poetry of overtone: they say the thing ‘directly, having 
encompassed it with their minds. The great Elizabethans 
were content, as it were, to leave a margin, to suffer some 
part of the thought to remain undetached from the illimitable, 
to believe there were thoughts beyond the reaches of their 
souls, and yet, knowing this, to try to express them. The 
Augustans—there are no great Augustan poets, not even 
Dryden—had no more interest in the thoughts that 
transcended their wonted themes; the very fact of 
transcendence made them of no account. 
The great Carolines are therefore, in the European sense, 
the only classical poets England has ever had. Those lines 
of Vaughan are classical in the highest and most universal 
meaning of the word ; so are these of Marvell :—- 
“But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot drawing near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 
Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song: then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity.” 








But the determination which produced them is hardly native 
to the English poetic genius. So unflinching a resolve to 
master the content of poetry is with us almost a symptom of 
the flagging of the creative spirit; certainly it is achieved 
by an intellectual effort which some of the greatest and most 
characteristic English poets have never been prepared to 
make. They would have lost more than they would have 
gained. 

The débris of this effort are scattered everywhere through 
English poetry of the Caroline period. It has given the 
period its other name, the Metaphysical period. For the 
essential quality of Metaphysical poetry is precisely this 
determined striving to master completely the most recondite 
and ethereal perceptions. The strained metaphors and far- 
fetched imagery of the Metaphysicals are so many chains, of 
gold or iron, with which they bound their thoughts to earth. 
And the further name which their poetry received, the poetry 
of Wit, par excellence, is a just and proper name if Wit is 
understood in the sense in which it was meant, the highest 
exercise of the intellect. At no other time was so great a 
force of intellectual determination brought to bear on the 
creation of English poetry as in the Caroline period. That it 
should have left so much incompletely fused ore behind it is 
not to be wondered at; what is wonderful is the amount of 
triumphantly refined metal which remains, in Donne and 
Marvell, Vaughan and Crashaw. 

When the sensibility was of commoner compass, it was 
inevitable that Wit should degenerate into wit. Methods 
that are necessary for the full definition of a rare or intensely 
felt emotion are extravagant when applied to a commonplace 
or non-existent feeling. The minor Metaphysicals mistook 
the means for the end. They did not understand the necessity 
which compelled Donne to be metaphysical ; they thought it 
was a new fashion, and, of course, they proceeded to imitate 
it. The first object of Mr. Saintsbury’s exhumation, John 


Cleveland, belonged in part to them. The best he could 
produce in the kind is this :— 


“Is not the universe strait-laced 
When I can clasp it in the waist? 
My amorous folds about thee hurled, 
With Drake I girdle in the world; 
I hoop the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the Zodiac.” 


It becomes a mere repetition of an extravagant fancy. Luckily 
there is reason to believe that Cleveland, unlike some of 
his contemporaries, knew what he was about. In the next 
poem he reads a lecture to his poetical brethren in lines which 
contain much more of his own natural gift :— 


“Charge not the parish with the bastard phrase 

Of balm, elixir, both the Indias, 

Of shrine, saint, sacrilege, and such as these 

Expressions common as your mistresses.” 
Cleveland was a satirist of some force ; but he was a political 
satirist, and politics are less permanent than human nature. 
Although Mr. Saintsbury has worked like a Trojan to explain 
the allusions, Cleveland must rest content with the twenty 
editions he hed in his lifetime; he is not worth one now. 
Neither is the gentleman who sleeps on the other edge of 
this generous bed, Nathaniel Whiting. Four thousand lines 
of the mock-heroic “ Albino and Bellama ” is equivalent to 
a raucous and incessant snore. Thomas Flatman shall be 
asked to push him, not too gently, on to the floor. 

Thomas Stanley is often trivial, but never dull. The 
anthologists have generally chosen one of his poems :— 
“O turn away those cruel eyes, 
The stars of my undoing, 
Or death, in such a bright disguise, 
May tempt a second wooing.” 

But the choice is rather arbitrary, for there are many other 
things as good. Stanley was a genuine minor poet following 
in the wake of Donne. His good sense was enough to save 


him from being metaphysical when there was nothing to be 
metaphysical about. 


‘* Steal some star out of the sky, 
Rob the phenix, and the east 
Of her wealthy sweets divest, 
To enrich her breath or eye,” 


comes at a long interval after “ Go, catch a falling star,” but 
it is not silly; it is even charming. Stanley and King may 
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go together, though King is the bigger man, as examples of 
what a classical method can do to extract the best from a 
comparatively small natural endowment; they were 
eminently worth the pains of complete rescue. 

So, for a different reason, was Thomas Flatman. His 
one really successful poem, “ O, the sad day,” is rightly in 
the “ Oxford Book of English Verse”; there is no other of 
his poems really worth preserving whole in an anthology, 
unless it be his ‘‘ Hymn for the Morning.” And yet he is 
more interesting to read in bulk than either King or Stanley. 
Ever and again he trembles on the verge of the large and 
thrilling simplicity of the great ones. 

“Consider well, and every place 
Offers a ready road tu thy long home; 
Sometimes with frowns, sometimes with smiling face, 
Th’ embassadors of Death do come. 
By open force or secret ambuscade, 
By unintelligible ways, 
We end our anxious days, 
And stock the large plantations of the Dead,” 


comes within an ace of being a really fine verse; so also, 
on a note less resonant, do these lines from one of his 
Pindaricks : — 

“So have I seen a modest beggar stand, 

Worn out with age and being oft denied, 

On his heart he laid his hand ; 
And though he looked as if he would have died 
The needy wretch no alms did crave ; 

He durst not ask for what he feared he should not have.”’ 
There is the Wordsworth touch; and there are anticipations 
of Wordsworth’'s stronger accents in lines like :— 

* Nature and all her faculties retired: 
Amazed she started when amazed she saw 

The breaches of her ancient fundamental law 
Which kept the world in awe.”’ 

This simple and arresting gravity flashes out continually 
in Flatman’s work, yet never appears as an alien element. 
With a little more luck, or native force, we feel, the greater 
part of it would have been on this level. And the curious 
affiliation to Wordsworth is borne out by the ode called “‘ The 
Review,” which is in some ways an anticipation of ‘“ The 
Prelude.” In it Flatman appears simple almost to the point 
of naivety. Yet it is as readable as any piece of its size in 
the whole book, and there is a whimsical seriousness about 
many of the lines which makes them stick in the memory. 

‘*A serious thought made me afraid : 

For I had heard Parnassus’ sacred hill 

Was so prodigiously high, 
Its barren top so near the sky ; 
The ether there 
So very pure, so subtil, and so rare 
’Twould a chameleon kill, 

The beast that is all lungs and feeds on air: 

Poets the higher up that hill they go, 

Like pilgrims, share the less of what’s below: 

Hence ‘tis they ever go repining on, 

And murmur more than their own Helicon. 

I heard them curse their stars in ponderous rhymes, 

And in grave numbers grumble at the times.” 

That passage gives Flatman’s quality perhaps better than 
the others. One feels that his disillusion is no artifice; it 
springs from a depth of real feeling. Perhaps the fashion 
of the age compelled him to keep it under rigorously ; perhaps 
there was a defect in his vitality: whatever the cause, only 
a portion of the sensibility we divine was actually expressed. 
But if it is true that a poet’s tone is most impassioned when 
he speaks of his most intimate experience, then the sense of 
the vanity of sublunary things was peculiarly Flatman’s. 
The enumerator of phrases might deduce something from the 
fact that in his so small production the phrase “ his long 
home ”’ occurs no fewer than six times; but the critic will 
trust more to the sudden vehemence with which a straight- 
forward Pindarick is interrupted by a fine couplet :— 

“ Distinguished only from the common crowd 
By a hinged coffin or a holland shroud. 


We are exceedingly grateful to Mr. Saintsbury for 
Flatman; and we entirely agree that he is a poet. “ Which 
if any denies he may be an excellent person . . . but he does 
not know much, if indeed he knows anything, about poetry.” 


J. MippLteton Murry. 





FATE AND EVIDENCE. 


Last Studies in Criminology. By H. B. Irvine. (Collins 
15s. net.) 


Tue nature of the late Mr. Irving’s interest in criminology 
is, for the most part, easy to understand. No one who read 
his study of Henry Wainwright, the murderer, could fail to 
see that Mr. Irving was fascinated by the spiritual audacity 
of the man. Here was a man, like many others, kindly, 
genial, a little loose-living, and yet, when occasion offered, 
he could take the great step; he could, deliberately and 
implacably, break through those iron barriers which hold 
men back from murder. It appeals to the imagination as an 
act almost as pregnant as dying. Into what region do we 
enter when we pass the barrier? What dreadful freedom does 
a murderer win? This question fascinated Dickens; _ it 
fascinated Dostoevsky; it has fascinated dozens of lesser 
men. Bill Sikes and Jonas Chuzzlewit show us that Dickens 
conceived the murderer as being completely unable to 
assimilate his experience. These characters are frozen still 
at the end of the first step; their existence is a silent, 
unmoving horror, an interim until the next catastrophe. It 
is a tribute to Dostoevsky’s greater subtlety that he peopled 
this hideous vacuum. Shapes too dim for Dickens to discern 
are shown moving in the depths of Raskolnikoff’s conscience ; 
this vacant waste is seen to shelter an intense, terrible life 
of its own. Mr. Irving had very little of this creative 
imagination ; in spite of his genuine interest in his chosen 
study, he leaves his criminals, for the most part, enigmas. 
The flat, bare recitals of the law courts were not wholly 
transfused by his imagination, even to himself. An official 
law report gives all men almost as complete an equality as 
does a census list, and th>re are times when Mr. Irving’s 
interest slackens, when we feel this might have happened 
to anybody. And, indeed, there was a curious, melancholy 
fatalism in Mr. Irving’s attitude. He liked to work back 
to the first link of an inevitable chain, to show how trivial, 
how natural, it was; to imply the moral: any of us might 
have done that, and, if so—the rest follows. 

In this last volume his fatalism becomes apparent. Each 
of his four cases is an instance of a miscarriage of justice. 
His first case is that of Adolf Beck. “It was a fatal impulse 
that prompted Adolf Beck to go down to his street-door 
on December 16th, 1895, to look for a newspaper boy.” It 
was the triviality of the first link that so impressed Irving. 
He makes his chain skilfully. Beck was recognized by a 
woman as a man who had robbed her. Beck takes the woman 
to a policeman ; they go to tho police-station; Beck is held 
in custody. And now witnesses spring up from everywhere. 
Ten women recognize Beck as the man who robbed them; 
a police-officer identifies him as a man convicted nineteen 
years Lefcre ; a handwriting expert completes the testimony. 
Beck, a perfectly harmless and innocent man, is disgraced, 
ruined, and sent to prison. What makes the “ fate” that 
is hunting him appear the more malignant is the fact that, 
beyond wearing a grey moustache, Beck bears no resemblance 
to the actual robber. There is no special coincidence to 
weaken Mr. Irving’s moral. There appears to be no reason, 
judging by the evidence, why any one of us should not have 
been arrested in the place of Adolf Beck. And what more 
natural than to go to the door to look for a newspaper boy ? 
The case could, of course, have been transformed into a 
study of evidence. Mr. Irving has here no criminal mind 
to reconstruct—there is no criminal. But neither is his 
interest wholly scientific. As a chapter on the value of 
human testimony the case of Adolf Beck would have con- 
siderable value; there is no reason, for instance, to doubt 
the good faith of those ten women witnesses; they had 
been fairly intimate with the man who had defrauded them ; 
Beck neither in appearance nor speech resembled him, yet 
they swore he was the same man. Mr. Irving notices these 
facts, but they do not excite a scientific interest in him; he 
broods over the fatzlity of it all. The Home Office was 
apathetic—even specially apathetic. Another fatality! 

In his second case, the famous case of the robbery of the 
Lyons mail, the fatality was even more sinister, for 
Lesurques was executed. We have again an instance of 
mistaken identity, but it is less remarkable in view of the 
fact that Lesurques did bear some resemblance to the actual 
criminal. And again the chain hangs from a trivial link. 
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M. Maeterlinck gets a frisson out of it. ‘‘ Here, truly,”’ he 
writes, ‘“‘the combination of murderous fatalities may well 
seem supernatural ; and the case is typical, it is formidable, 
it is as symbolic as a myth.’’ These shudders are doubtless 
delicious ; but the machinations of fate could be seriously 
upset by revising the law-court assessment of the value of 
human testimony in accordance with the results of scientific 
investigation. 

The next case is concerned with the accusations 
made by a young French girl, an hysteric, against 
La Ronciére, a young officer. The accusations appear to us 
almost imbecile, the evidence for them practically non- 
existent and yet they were successful. The verdict— 
idiotic on the evidence—was made possible by the jury’s 
sense of probability. The pure young girl, so dear to the 
French imagination, was substituted for the erotic and 
hysterical young female who stood before them. The acts of 
the real girl had to be ascribed to the fictitious creature of 
the jury’s imagination—and they then appeared pre- 
posterous. It was doubtless French literature, of the ‘‘ pure 
and healthy’ kind, which was chiefly responsible for the 
condemnation of La Ronciére. The moral would appear to 
be that humbug, however improving, may sometimes be 
harmful. 

The fourth case deals with a young and ardent Socialist 
who offends a rich and cunning man. The rich and cunning 
man thereupon plots his downfall, and hits on the ingenious 
idea of burning down houses all over the village and saying 
that the young Socialist did it. Those supercilious people 
who complain of the lack of plausibility in Lyceum dramas 
should read this case. The stickler for evidence will become 
very depressed as he follows the French legal conception of 
it, and those who prefer to ascribe such happenings to an 
inscrutable fate rather than to perfectly remediable human 
ignorance will get plenty of thrills. 





THE MAHRATTAS. 


’ A History of the Mahrattas. By J.C. Grant Durr. New 


Edition, with Introduction and Notes by S. M. EDWARDs, 
Two vols. (Oxford University Press, 36s.) 


Amonc the martial races of India there are three which, by 
reason of their romantic character and record, hold in history 
a place of extraordinary fascination. Each one of them has 
had its devoted European historians and interpreters. Not 
the least interesting fact about them is the contrast they 
afford in the matter of age. The annals of the Rajputs 
begin in the clouds of legend; but, as Colonel Tod showed 
in the inimitable “ Rajasthan,” their princely houses are 
able to establish a record of continuity equal to the oldest 
houses of Europe. The Sikhs and Mahrattas, on the contrary, 
have to be counted among the most modern of peoples. The 
Sikhs belong to that very small group of nations or tribes 
to whose creation a definite date can be assigned and of whose 
early doings a documentary account can be given. Their 
wonderful history begins only in the sixteenth century. The 
Mahrattas, as a recognized people, are almost as modern, 
though they are far less easy of definition. The clans which 
came together in the singular confederacy of the Deccan, 
just as the Moghul Empire was breaking up, were clearly of 
a great age in Western India. But we hear little of them 
until the rise, in the seventeenth century, of their national 
hero, Sivaji, the supreme guerilla cleief who so transformed 
the Mahratta tribesmen that they became the one really 
formidable power against which the founders of British India 
had to contend. No country but India could have produced 
them, but in tribal genius and polity they were astonishingly 
unlike both the Rajputs and the Sikhs. 

There are few descriptive labels of the kind more 
frequently used in India than that of ‘“‘ Mahratta Brahmin.” 
When the ordinary Anglo-Indian employs the term he seems 
to be thinking of some subtle intellectual force in which is 
concentrated the traditional craft of all the Brahmins. And 
yet European historians and ethnologists explain the race 
in a totally different fashion. Sir Herbert Risley accounted 
for them as a mixture of Scythians and Dravidians—that is, 
of a hard strain from Western Asia with the indigenous 


stock of the lower Indian peninsula. Their language and 





culture are described as specifically vernacular, in contrast 
to the Sanskrit. But it is plain enough from Mr. Edwards’s 
careful note on the subject that their origins are extremely 
obscure—more s0, indeed, than those of any other people 
which has held considerable sway in India since the great 
Hindu middle age. We know, however, plenty about 
Mahratta society, government, and methods of warfare. The 
raiders who, throughout the eighteenth century, were the 
terror of the plains between Delhi and the Bay of Bengal, 
were peasant soldiers, capable of staggering exploits in 
guerilla fighting, but profoundly attached to their village 
homes. Their country, a tract of the wildest and most 
picturesque, was exactly fitted to produce the horsemen of 
innumerable adventures, who, under Sivaji, were hammered 
into a mobile force as terrible as any in the history of India 
or of Asia. Their whole story covers hardly 150 years before 
Elphinstone and the Marquis of Hastings brought the Deccan 
under British dominion just a century ago. Sivaji created 
no personal empire, and he had no worthy successors. His 
descendants passed under the control of the hereditary 
Peishwas, the Brahmin Prime Ministers whose curious 
position is always described by European writers as akin 
to that of the Mayors of the Palace in medieval France. 

James Cunningham Grant Duff (father of the intermin- 
able diarist who tried so hard to be the Horace Walpole of 
the later Victorian age) was the historian to whose fortune 
this splendid subject fell. He was a Highlander who, after 
some years spent as an officer in a Bombay infantry regiment, 
was appointed Pritish Resident at Satara. This was in 1818, 
immediately after the campaign which finished the Mahratta 
Confederacy. Grant Duff found time for heavy labors among 
the documents, and he finished his history in 1826 during 
a long period of sick-leave in Scotland. His latest editor 
speaks of it as still commanding unqualified praise, and, 
while supplementing the narrative, he seems to have found 
Grant Duff seldom in need of serious correction. The book, 
when all is said, is a very remarkable specimen of the 
historical scholarship which flourished among the servants 
of the East India Company, from the days when Warren 
Hastings sent two Englishmen up to Benares to find out 
what there was in the rumors that reached the Company’s 
edministrators as to the strange learning of the Brahmins. 
Grant Duff, it is true, was not an Elphinstone or a Tod; but 
the discriminating modern reader, in search after the facts 
of this most curious of military powers, is not likely to 
eomplain because their historian’s narrative style is as direct 
and unadorned as that of the Acts of the Apostles. 





THE MODERN VIEW. 


The Grave Impertinence. By CHARLES MARRIOTT. (Hutch- 
inson. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Vera. By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A Little More. By W. B. Maxwe .t. 


(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tue title of Mr. Marriott's new novel, which breaks a long 
silence since ‘“ Davenport,” is from Cowley’s “ Business, the 
grave Impertinence,”’ and it at once establishes the familiar, 
delicate contact with the reader which is unlike that 
of any other English novelist except Mr. E. M. Forster. Mr. 
Marriott always handles a conflict of tendencies, forces, and 
ideas rather than of persons—usually the same forces from 
different angles of vision and reactions of character upon them, 
like a recurrent theme in a symphony—and his criginality 
lies not only in his subtle and unobtrusive power of sugges- 
tion, which so masterfully circumvents statement and 
definition, but in divining and disintegrating these forces as 
the true elements of men’s souls. The conflict, again, seems 
Nature’s way; there is no crude shock of battle, and the 
combatants fight it cut obliquely, round corners, anywhere 
but in an arena, so that the reader is always questing, and, 
while never sure of his goal, is driven to seek it by a convic- 
tion, implanted he knows not how, that it is the most 
important thing in the world. It is, in fact, in the world but 
not of the world, what Mr. Marriott calls “ the queer, un- 
pleasant, disturbing touch of the kingdom of heaven,” the 
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something according to the prophets rather than the Law, 
which moves by inspiration as opposed to system, by a 
disquieting and practical idealism as opposed to the romantic 
illusions of the plain business man, which is a “ something 
understood,” as George Herbert says, slicing right through 
the neat, solid fabric of the man of affairs in a concussion the 
stronger for being felt rather than perceived. In Mr. 
Marriott's novels people see, which is a different process from 
observing and reasoning; and a world so intangible, whose 
inhabitants are symbols of life rather than alive, crusaders 
of personality rather than characters, exacts a highly complex 
and indirect method of treatment; and in ‘The Grave 
Impertinence ’’ the factors governing the theme of work ». 
business, of something which grows and expands from within 
overcoming its bondage to something imposed from without, 
do not seem to be rightly posited. It is an error of construc- 
tion, for instance, to introduce George Penkevil, whose 
extrication from the British Light Metal Syndicate engaged 
in developing a village in the Mendips with productive 
deposits is the whole story, only after subordinate and rather 
confusing characters have held the stage for many pages. 
Penkevil comes to see that the realization of his ‘‘ scheme ”’ 
was a sin against Nature, so long as it was associated with 
bargaining, “ because it divided the human heart, as work 
did not.” “ The single heart, with all its imperfections and 
differences of opinion about ways and means, was at peace 
with Nature, and accepted of that most intimate expression of 
Nature, the love of woman.’’ But the book is put out of 
focus by not beginning at the beginning, and the effect is to 
make the human interest remote, ghostly, and external. 

“Vera,’’ though more successful as a pure novel, suffers 
from the same defect in proportion. That does not lie, 
as one critic declares, in the fact of a woman of Lucy’s 
penetration, refinement of upbringing, and sensibility losing 
her heart to an impossible monster of egoism and absurdity 
like Everard Wemyss. Life is full enough of such tragedies 
The mystery of the human 
heart is alone sufficient to place Lucy’s engagement 
to Wemyss a fortnight after the death of Vera, his first 
wife, well within the three dimensions; her idealization 
of his jocosity, as a frank, boyish, natural single 
mindedness, in contrast with the intellectual half-lights 
of her father’s circle, is ironically credible, and a girl of 
Lucy’s tenacity of affection would take a long time to 
call her diamond a pebble. The real trouble. is Wemyss. 
The authoress has not given this phantasm one grace, not 
a flicker of extenuation to make him even plausible, and it is 
too much to ask us to believe that Vera, whose personality is 
insinuated from the past into the present with rare skill, could 
possibly have tolerated him for fifteen years before she threw 
herself out of the window. A more credible Wemyss would 
have been a sufficient victim for a brilliant woman’s scalpel, 
but Wemyss thus reflected from a convex mirror is almost a 
theme for the Freudians. More restraint, more pity, 
less savage glee in dissection would have sharpened the 
pathos of Lucy’s fate, instead of immolating her to one 
inhuman in its absurdity. The very few subsidiary 
characters—Lucy’s aunt, Miss Entwhistle, who braves 
the terrors of Wemyss with a fortitude inherited from Miss 
Austin and the servants at “ The Willows "—are better 
done, and by the same allusive touches which reveal Vera 
through her shroud. And the book is written in a style of 
combined fluency and precision. 

Mr. Maxwell has avowedly written a “ morality ” in “ A 
Little More,” and made cog-wheels of his characters in so 
mechanical a process. The Welbys go through three stages of 
manufacture—first as a fairly well-to-do normal suburban 
family, then through opulence and vulgar pleasure-seeking, 
and lastly through the chastenings of an abject pcverty to a 
moderate prosperity again. In this sort of book men and 
women never do things ; they are done by, jerked, and posed 
at the ends of strings to show off their paces. It is surprising 
too that a writer of Mr. Maxwell’s shrewdness and competence 
should have enslaved himself to the fallacy that riches are 
the touchstone of corruption, and poverty of virtue. Thedevil 
has more than a town house in Mayfair, and angels have not 
a natural predilection for the slums. 


of misplaced devotion. 











Hooks in Brief. 


Il Posto nel Mondo. By Vircitio Broccui. (Rome : Monda- 
dori. 12 lire.) 


One thing has always struck us about Sig. Brocchi, more 
especially in the “Isola Sonante’’ series, and that is the 
affinity, that exists between him and the old Renaissance 
story-tellers. For all his modernity, there is more of Bandello 
or Sacchetti in the spirit of his work than in that of any 
of his contemporaries with whom we are acquainted. In 
“Tl Posto nel Mondo” it is well to the fore, in spite of the 
fact that the love-interest is almost non-existent—a rather 
astonishing novelty in Sig. Brocchi. This is not an “ Isola 
Sonante” book. It is the story of the adventures of a clever 
boy, Pietruccio, the son of a master smith, and though 
Sig. Brocchi loads the dice rather heavily in favor of this 
child of his fancy, we have followed his adventures with 
interest. The story of his running away from home, of his 
experiences in the forge at the industrial school which his 
father leaves in his charge, and of his farm life with his grand- 
father in the North, where lives his gifted artist uncle, gives 
Brocchi plenty of chances. Even more interesting is the 
picture of the Seminarist school, with the struggle between 
the modernist and the reactionary elements, and the unsatis- 
factory atmosphere of the place. The description of the 
pilgrimage to St. Antony of Padua, with the merry adventure 
of the priest and the schoolmistress, is delightful reading 
and shows how little the country has changed at heart in 
some aspects since the Middle Ages. Pietruccio’s rise to the 
position of confidential clerk to the chief of the business in 
which he has obtained employment, and the chief’s admira- 
tion for his dead uncle’s pictures, are rather too obvious a 


rewarding of the industrious apprentice to be altogether 
satisfactory. 
> * * 


Moods of Life. By Artuur Lyncu. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 


Ix spite of an inclination to drowsiness at times 
in reading Mr. Lynch—and our author is entitled to retort 
that he was not addressing us, but “young, fresh minds, 
responsive to stimulation ’’—we cannot suppress a feeling of 
respect, sometimes of awe, for a writer who can address the 
young people of to-day in this way :— 

“Life is magical. To be alive, to feel, to see in every 
object that lies about not a dull, circumscribed mass, but 
something that on light wings can carry our thoughts afar; 
to know that—there!—we can steer out towards the 
infinite, or feei again trembling on the nerves and warming 


in the heart tender affections, visions, deep love—all this 
seems to me wonderful. . 

“The lives of men who have accomplished great things, 
who have won brilliant success, teach us lessons, animate 
what is best in us of ambition. / 

‘“We do not measure success merely by our pee 
triumphs, still less by our material satisfaction. . . 

‘Our ideal should rest on reality. It should be some- 
thing within our compass, something attainable by the 
efforts of fallible man. 

“ Reality does not necessarily mean anything sensual, 
or bound to a low materialism. 

“There is something wonderful in being —_, in 
having within one’s self all sorte of possibilities. : _ 
Mr. Lynch, in these “ philosophical studies of — of 

everyday life,” has gathered “ the fruit” of his excursions 
into psychology. Will the “ young, freshminds’’ of this 
day listen, alert but solemn, as some of us did long ago 
when another warned us that “ Life is real, Life is earnest ” ? 


* * + 


Commonwealth or Empire: Which Should it Be? By 
ERNEST LAw, C.B. (Selwyn & Blount. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Law wants the title ‘‘Commonwealth’”’ substituted 
for ‘‘Empire.’’ He states his case in a book of curious, 
almost furious, English, and by arguments equally strange. 
His title to discuss politics may be judged by the following 
extract: ‘It [a European Commonwealth] will continue to 
be a vain, delusive hope so long as our Allies—Poland, 
Belgium, and Italy—are denied the fulfilment of their just 
aspirations ; and so long as France, befooled by Wilsonian 
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‘idealism,’ and cheated by its broken pledges, has to 
endure the withholding of the fruits due to her. . . If we 
had really and truly ‘won the peace’ as we won the war, 
instead of having been outmancuvred at the Peace 
Conference by disguised pro-Germans...’’ It may 
be there are some people who can read a whole bookful of 
this kind of thing. 





From the Publishers’ Cable. 


Sm Siwney Cotvin’s “ Memories and Notes of Persons 
and Places,’’ which treats at length of Ruskin, Browning, 
Meredith, and especially, and of course, of Stevenson, will be 
published at the end of the month by Mr. Edward Arnold. 

* * # 

New lyrics by Mr. Drinkwater will be issued in volume 
form forthwith by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson; and from 
the same publishers his new play, “ Oliver Cromwell,” is to 
be expected. Mr. W. J. Turner’s later lyrics, “‘In Time 
like Glass,” are similarly announced. 

* * * 


Miss KaTHERINE MANSFIELD has written a new volume 
of short stories. Mr. J. Middleton Murry is finishing his 
second novel, and is also engaged on a book of studies in 
Shakespeare. Another contributor to THr ATHENEUM, 
Mr. Robin Flower, has in preparation a series of new 
translations of early Irish poetry, destined, we think, to 
alter the general interpretation of the Celtic genius. 

* * * 

THE announcement of a series of handbooks on “ British 
Artists,” made by Messrs. Philip Allan, is noteworthy. The 
general editor is Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith: the first volumes 
of the proposed thirty are to deal with Lely and Kneller ; 
Crome, Cotman, and the Norwich School; and Wright of 
Derby or Raeburn. It is certainly not amiss that Wright of 
Derby should be familiarized. The monograph by William 
Bemrose, with the etchings by Haden, is not a common book. 

* * # 

Wirn its headquarters at Ringwood, Hampshire, there 
was formed two years ago “ The Print Society,” whose lately 
published prospectus, liberally illustrated with the repro- 
duced work of its members, should commend itself to 
collectors. So also should the copious catalogue of the 
etched work of old and new masters produced by Messrs. 
Gutekunst & Klipstein at Berne. Of moderns, Daumier, 
Legros, Rops, and Zorn are numerically best represented. 

“ * * 

A QUARTERLY of decidedly individual tenor is “ The 
Poet and Philosopher,” published at New York; and one 
of the best articles in the September number outlines “ The 
Poet’s Complete Outfit.” You need (1) a good typewriter ; 
(2) good white, linen or bond, typewriting paper, 8$ x 11 
inches; and further (10) Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary ; 
(11) Roget’s Thesaurus; (12) “The Art of Versification”’ (‘‘a 
comprehensive re-hash of the technique’’), and so forth. The 
complete outfit for $52. It is, in fact, simpler, but more 
expensive, to be a poet than anyone could have thought. 

* x * 


Havine mastered the outfit, the reader should turn to 
“The Market for Poetry,” which is very frank. We quote: 


“* Pearson’s Magazine’ .. . likes a lighter kind of verse, 
such as is called jingles”; “ ‘ Ladies’ Home Journal’... 
uses verse of the effeminate sort ”’ ; “ ‘ Sunday School Times ’ 


. uses good poetry and pays a fair price for the same ” ; 
“* Education’ . . . occasionally purchases verse for which 
it pays.’’ ‘‘ The Poet and Philosopher,” be it noted, has the 


motto Excelsior, and anticipates a circulation of 125,000 for 
its December issue. 


* * * 

THE announcements of the Kells Press (at Newark, 
Delaware) include Landor’s “ Poems to Ianthe,” which have 
not been collected hitherto into one volume by themselves ; 
while the Pear Tree Press of Flansham, {in Sussex, is 
printing a quarto of ‘ Poems” by Sir Henry Wotton. The 
latter press has in preparation a “ Note on the Art of Hand 





Press Printing” A bibliography of “ Books on Practical 
Printing” has lately been issued by the Saint Bride 
Foundation. 
* * + 
Mr. JoHn Grant, of Edinburgh, issues a new catalogue 
in which works in natural history and ornithology, useful 
rather than rare, are plentiful. In general literature he 


offers some standard editions, and adds a list of books on 
Shakespeare. 





Che Drama. 


THE DRAMA OF DEPRESSION. 


Tue play of depression is a dangerous dramatic form. 
It really needs to be done a great deal more than cleverly 
if it is to be enjoyed. Of course, the public (much more 
the critic) ought to care only for the merits of what is 
being played to them and not worry about the sort of 
society in which they are bidden to pass their evening ; 
but the time will never come when they will do what 
they ought. If the tale is sordid and the characters are 
dingy, only some biting skill in psychology or some grim 
philosophic energy (in short, Ibsen) will prevent them 
from coming out discontented. What we have to say, 
then, about Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s “ Diff’rent,” the 
American play with which the Hampstead Everyman 


. Theatre has opened its International Season, is that we 


failed to do it justice. Being only an able specimen and 
not a masterpiece of the depressing genre, it fails to 
overcome the natural repugnances. 

The theme is probably by now familiar. The scene 
is laid among fisher-folk. Emma Crosby is plighted to a 
young captain of a whaler, Caleb Williams, but on hear- 
ing that during a trip to the South Seas he has fallen a 
victim in an hour’s folly to one of the brown sirens of 
those islands, she repudiates her engagement. This she 
does, not through any ethical considerations, however 
perverted, but through sheer fastidious egoism. Caleb 
had been her ideal, she had believed that he was 
“ diff’rent ’’ from the ruck of his seafaring associates. 
Again, so far as can be judged, this is not because she 
values chastity, but because Emma Crosby is too precious 
a gift to be bestowed on any lover who is not “ diff’rent ’’ 
from the men that are good enough for other girls. It 
will be realized that she is not a sympathetic heroine. 

Whatever we think of her, Nemesis arrives. Emma 
becomes an old maid, Caleb an old bachelor. He comes 
out of the furnace annealed and strengthened ; but she, 
after years of unholy virginity, is overwhelmed by an 
uprush of suppressed sexuality and decks herself out as 
a harlot to catch the fancy of Caleb’s nephew, a young 
ne’er-do-well in the American army. Caleb’s suicide at 
the hideous discovery brings about a rather stagey 
dénouement. Emma is, of course, a part that might have 
been written for Miss Jean Cadell ; the macabre grotesque- 
ness of the leering old spinster with her dyed hair and 
false earrings is just the type of effect in which you would 
expect her to excel. It must, however, be confessed that 
it is a part Miss Cadell might play superbly, rather than 
a part which she has yet mastered. There are 
flashes of inspiration, both in the earlier love scenes and 
after the change, but also a great deal that is still 
inchoate in her performance. As Caleb, Mr. Milton 
Rosmer has a straight part which he plays with unswerv- 
ing efficiency. It is really to Mr. Leslie Banks that the 
honors of the production go for his portrayal of the 
young soldier, Benny. The alchemy by which Mr. Banks 
contrives to suffuse the debauchery, the twisted cynicism, 
and the cravenness of this Don Juan of seaport slums 
with a curious, virile glamor that explains Benny’s 
triumphs with the women, proves that he has a touch of 
the personal magic which is the actor’s one essential 
asset. It is a long step forward on anything we have yet 
seen from Mr. Banks. 

“ Diff’rent ’’ is followed by a “ Freudian comedy ”’ 
entitled “Suppressed Desires.’’ The unity of the even- 
ing’s entertainment is thus maintained by “ guying ”’ in 
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the after-piece the thesis of the front-piece. “ Sup- 
pressed Desires’’ is a smart skit, but with no genuine 
intellectual relevance to what it attacks. If we adopt 
Mr. Walkley’s recent descending scale of pastiche, cari- 
cature, burlesque, and travesty, we must class it under 
travesty, 2 mere perversion or disguise of its topic. This 
does not hinder it from containing some amusing lines, 
and giving Miss Hazel Jones a chance to charm, and Miss 
Margaret Carter an opportunity of showing her versa- 
tility. Her change from the careworn fisher’s wife she 
plays in “ Diff’rent ’’ to the crazy psycho-analytic heroine 
with golliwogg hair of “‘ Suppressed Desires ’”’ is evidence 
of the breadth of her talent. And whether one likes or 
dislikes these plays of depression and repression the 
Everyman Theatre is to be complimented on once more 
striking out of conventional ruts. 


D. L. M. 





Hlusic. 


THE BABY’S OPERA. 


Tue relation of art to the child is one of the endlessly 
debated questions of the present day. It presents itself 
under two aspects, that of the child and that of the 
artist. On the one side there are the people who are 
desirous of bringing up the child from infancy in an 


atmosphere of what is generally believed to be accepted | 


as art; on the other, there are the artists and art-critics 
who in extreme cases are inclined to condemn utterly all 
that is generally accepted as art, and maintain that the 
only true art is that which is spontaneously created by 
the infant mind. Is the child to learn from the artist, 
or the artist to learn from the child? It is very easy to 
answer the question with the one word “ Both,’’ and 
then consider the discussion closed. The Jesuits long ago 
adopted the motto Docendo disces ; and this short and 
comprehensive answer is in some cases—jesuitical. 

Not long ago a movement was started in London 
under the name of “ The Children’s Theatre.’’ One of 
its objects, I am told, was to discover by experiment a 
true art of the theatre for children. I was invited to a 
performance last week in St. John’s Institute, West- 
minster. Let me say at once that I found myself con- 
fronting a set of phenomena which were strange and 
unfamiliar to me. I do not feel competent to offer a 
definite and assured judgment upon them, and all that 
I propose to do now is to record my impressions and— 
what I think are more important—some remarks on the 
performance made to me by other people of divergent 
opinions. 

The programme consisted of songs and dances 
followed by a play. The setting was picturesque in the 
extreme. St. John’s Institute is a lofty hall of white- 
washed bricks which, according to the way in which it 
was lighted, might look like the City Railway station at 
Waterloo, a Franciscan church in Central Italy, or a 
nightmare prison of Piranesi. The stage was decorated 
with a few simple screens or hangings. The performers 
were a number of children from Soho, all girls, ranging 
from about nine to fourteen, and, I believe, all Jewesses. 
They were bare-legged, and dressed in bright colors and 
simple materials. They presented a strange combina- 
tion of underfeeding and precocious development. With 
touzled heads or long, straight-hanging hair, pale faces, 
large eyes, short skirts and jumpers sitting on them in 
awkward folds and at irregular angles, they looked like 
a series of drawings by Mr. Augustus John. To be sure, 
their frocks had but few buttons, and those, as far as 
I could see, correctly adjusted to their several button- 
holes ; but this slight difference was compensated by the 
further similarity of the attitudes in which they stood. 

They sang English folk-songs—strange in the 
mouths of children whose names mostly ended in stein or 























insky—and Christmas carols, stranger still from such 
unmistakable daughters of Israel. The singing was on 
the whole not good. A few had pleasant voices, but the 
quality was poor, and they often sang abominably out 
of tune. Still, one must remember that children will 
often sing painfully out of tune with the pianoforte that 
accompanies them, because they are too excited to listen 
to it. They may be singing quite reasonably in tune 
with themselves and each other. And as far as my small 
experience goes, the singing of little girls appears to be 
always markedly inferior to that of little boys of the 
same age and social class. The enunciation of these Soho 
children was painstaking and studied, but not easy to 
follow; it was as if English was still somewhat of a 
foreign language tothem. The dancing showed evidence 
of careful teaching and industrious practice. It had no 
trace of English folk-dancing ; the whole atmosphere of 
the entertainment was entirely different from those 
demonstrations which Miss Mary Neal was the pioneer 
in organizing. The dances of these children were more 
in the manner of Miss Margaret Morris’s school, and 
little details of movement led me to imagine that many 
of the dancers were to some extent in touch with the 
professional dancing of the theatres and music-halls. 
One dance, indeed, was rather disagreeably professional. 
It was described as a “ Sevillana,’’ and reminded me 
oddly of a stout and elderly contralto whom I saw as 
Carmen at a German theatre twenty years ago. The 
girl who danced it was apparently about thirteen. She 
wore a little garment which combined bodice and bath- 
ing-drawers ; round her waist was a series of strings of 
beads which, when she stood still, presented the appear- 
ance of a skirt reaching just below the knees. The dance 
consisted mainly of wriggling movements of the body. 
In “ Salome ”’ or “ Samson et Dalila ’’ it would have been 
quite appropriate and natural. In a “children’s 
theatre’ it seemed a little out of place. However, I 
was told that the child had invented it herself, and she 
danced it with evident enjoyment and amusement. 

The play was Fielding’s burlesque, “‘ The Tragedy of 
Tragedies; or, the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great.’’ First acted in 1730, it is a parody of the 
tragedies of Dryden and his contemporaries. Its literary 
allusions being more obscure than those of “The 
Rehearsal ’’ or “ The Critic,’’ it is the sort of play for the 
Cambridge Marlowe Society or the Phenix. But a 
learned lady whom I met at the performance told me that 
it was constantly acted up to the Sadler’s Wells period, 
and that its tradition is not yet forgotten in certain parts 
of London. Dickens was, no doubt, acquainted with the 
political intriguers, Noodle, Doodle, and Foodle. It was 
acted with great energy and spirit, though the words 
were almost as difficult to follow as those of the German 
singers who used to take part in the English per- 
formances of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.’’ 

It was the “ Sevillana’’ that started the discussion 
between the Learned Lady and the Elementary School- 
master. She agreed that it was not beautiful, but said 
that it was living; and “life,’’ she thought, was more 
important than “beauty.” The Elementary School- 
master was of the contrary opinion. It was easy to see 
how their minds were working. The lady had been 
brought up all her life in an artistic atmosphere, though 
perhaps not so artistic as that of the American educa- 
tional institutions where children are taught musical 
appreciation systematically and continuously from the 
kindergarten age to that of the university degree, and 
babes of tender years are expected to know as a matter 
or course the exact constitutions of the suite and the 
sonata. She was sick of all the jargon and hypocrisy of 
the studios and cafés; the schoolmaster lived in a world 
where the gospel of art was seldom even preached, much 
less subjected to textual criticism or anthropological 
analysis. She said that it would have been an affectation 
to teach these little Jewish girls to sing about pigs and 
primroses ; he replied that if you could not take East 
End children for a country holiday you could at least 
bring them a breath of the country in an old song and 
dance. A young painter to whom I passed the discussion 
on—and I should add that both the disputants were 
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young and ardent representatives of the post-war age— 
said that most of “ these artist fellows’’ were more or 
less decadent, and asked me if I remembered Ilse in 
“ Friihlingserwachen.’’ I did; but in the present case 
I thought the allusion unjust. What was abundantly 
evident throughout the evening’s entertainment was that 
the children were all enjoying themselves beyond 
measure. It was also evident that a certain number of 
artistic persons had given much time and labor to it ina 
purely disinterested spirit. The “ Children’s Theatre ”’ 
is giving a further series of performances, and I hope 
that all those who are interested in child-welfare and in 
artistic education will go and see it. For besides the 
fundamental problem of art and the child, there is the 
more special problem of the London child, and the alien 
Jewish child in particular. It is a colony which has 
produced many remarkable artists, and it is an interest- 
ing question whether it is to assimilate native English 
artistic traditions, or to impose its own upon the art of 
its adopted country. The “Children’s Theatre ’’ raises 
many vital problems, and there is no one person who can 
cope with them all. 


Epwarp J. DEnt. 





Science. 


A PLEA FOR CONSISTENCY. 


James CLERK MAxwett once said that most men keep 
watertight compartments in their minds. It is a remark 
that strikes us as obviously true directly we hear it; it 
is, indeed, common matter for comment that the acute 
and successful business man may be deceived by an 
elementary swindle, that the great Minister for Foreign 
Affairs may be delighted by Opal Whiteley’s diary, that 
the devout Christian may be a landlord of brothels, and 
that scientific men may be High Tories. The human mind 
is so constituted that it can accommodate mutually con- 
tradictory ideas without discomfort, and it is only the 
very exceptional man who truly desires to be consistent. 
Most of the opinions we call rational are rationalized 
desires, and, provided they serve their purpose of 
releasing energy in an agreeable way, we are not 
much concerned that they should logically agree with one 
another. We have emotions which belong to different 
stages of development; a man is built up of strata, as 
it were. And this statement, true of individual men, is 
true also of the modern mind considered as a whole. 
The medieval mind, for instance, was a much more homo- 
geneous affair ; a comprehensive outlook on life had been 
developed and had been assimilated. At the present 
day there is no outlook ; there is a jumble of conflicting 
outlooks. It is probable that the most important thing 
that has ever appeared in the world is science, but it is 
still very far from being assimilated. We need not sub- 
scribe to Comte’s division into epochs of the development 
of the human mind, but his general idea had much truth 
in it, and in the present confusion we can see the juxta- 
position of ideas and assumptions which, like oil and 
water, cannot suffuse one another. The revolution in 
thought introduced by Copernicus is still localized ; it 
is only indirectly, and through a few incidental leaks, 
that it has influenced morals, philosophy, and the arts. 

By almost everybody but scientific men the results 
of scientific investigations are neglected almost as com- 
pletely as they were at the Versailles Conference. Even 
the men of science, as we have said, have not acquired, 
as a body, a scientific outlook. It is not only that they 
do not apply the scientific method to matters outside 
their special subject, but there is no general agreement 
as to the scope and limitations of the scientific method. 
Professor Karl Pearson proposes to apply the scientific 





method to the arts; diagrams are to illuminate for us the 
mysteries of artistic creation. It is probable, indeed, 
that Professor Pearson would be willing to apply the 
scientific method to anything, but this readiness is cer- 
tainly not shared by all scientific men. And Professor 
Rougier, in his very fine book on the “ Paralogismes du 
Rationalisme,’’ definitely states that there is no know- 
ledge but scientific knowledge, knowledge obtained by the 
scientific method and amenable to scientific tests. But 
there are many scientific men of the present day who 
would be as reluctant as Kelvin to approach all their 
interests in a scientific spirit. The divorce between Sun- 
days and weekdays, with which churchgoers are 
reproached, has its analogue in the conduct of even great 
men of science. It may be that this conduct is justified. 
It may be that science really is confined to its “ sphere,”’ 
and that there are more spheres than one. But the 
present confused attitude is certainly not the result of a 
reasoned inquiry. If science has limits, nobody can say 
what those limits are. When science is warned off certain 
territories at present, it is for the same reason that tres- 
passers are prosecuted—because the present occupier 
wishes to keep the ground for his own use. A delimita- 
tion on these principles is not satisfactory. We think 
that there is a growing dissatisfaction with this state of 
affairs, and that more and more people are desirous of 
seeing the scientific method applied as far as it will go. 
The older methods, after all, have taught us very little. 
Our current moral sanctions, for instance, are based on a 
curious compound of superstition, philosophy, and 
practical expediency. If we suppose even the present 
degree of scientific knowledge to be seriously applied to 
moral questions, there would be nothing short of a revolu- 
tion in our treatment of crimes, of sexual questions, and 
a dozen other things. Knowledge, pertinent knowledge, 
exists, but it is ignored. It is ignored, very largely, 
because it is feared. The love of mystery has very deep 
roots; it ministers, apparently, to human vanity. A 
scientific treatment of morality would doubtless, to many 
minds, do something to diminish man’s importance. <A 
large amount of the opposition to the Freudian school of 
psychology is an expression of this feeling. The evidence 
is not examined ; it is merely that the conclusion is felt 
to be an outrage. Even our instinctive opposition 
to the notion that the scientific method can ever 
illuminate the problems of art is based on this feeling. 
Mumbo-jumbo is still a powerful god, and he has few 
more ardent worshippers than amongst the writers on 
the arts. 

But although the development of a scientific outlook 
promises to take a very long time, it may be that the 
mere accumulation of scientific results will bring about a 
very great change with comparative rapidity. The mere 
prolongation of human life to a couple of centuries, for 
instance, would immediately and profoundly disturb the 
eternal principles of morality. And the coming of the 
age of sub-atomic power (prophesied at the British 
Association), which so frightens Mr. Bart Kennedy, 
would alter our whole society as a man’s foot alters a 
child’s sand-castle. Practical changes of this kind would 
compel a new outlook, for even philosophy and religion 
are gradually modified by material changes. But it 
might be worth while, even as things are, to make a 
serious effort to discover what is implied by the creation 
of science. It is inevitable, we suppose, that different 
people should go on being at cross-purposes, but it is 
not so clear that a man must remain at cross-purposes 
with himself. Scientific knowledge is admitted to exist ; 
we concede it a certain attention, particularly if it be 
about the “ marvels ’’ of the heavens or the “ wonders ”’ 
of the microscope. But as providing a basis for a com- 
prehensive outlook, as a way of seeing life steadily and 
seeing it whole—we do not yet grant it that dignity. But 
science is not really a collection of disconnected items: 
there is something organic about it. There is a scientific 
outlook. It would be interesting to find out what it is. 


s. 
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Carl Ewald, the great Dutch writer and naturalist, has a European 
reputation; his nature tales have been translated into Russian, 


Swedish, German and Dutch. His books are destined to become 
classics in the English language. 


THE NETTA SYRETT BOOKS. 


3. TOBY & THE ODD BEASTS ((Oc#. 20) 


4. RACHEL & THE SEVEN WONDERS (Mov. 4) 
THE W. H. KOEBEL BOOKS. 
5. THE BUTTERFLIES’ DAY (Qc¢z. 20) 


FAIRY STORIES 


to, THE HOUSE 


ABOVE THE TREES 
By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


Author of ‘‘ The Little House in the Fairy Wood,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR AND LINE BY 
ANNE ANDERSON 


A fairy story so original in idea, so fresh and beautiful in its strange 
imaginings, that one needs a new term to describe it. No story so 
unlike its predecessors has appeared since “ Alice in Wonderland,” and 
it is altogether unlike that. 


Size 84 x 6%. Picture Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


oct.» THE LITTLE HOUSE 


IN THE FAIRY WOOD 
By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


Author of “The House above the Trees,” &c. 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR BY 
MasBeEL Hatt 
A charming fairy story by a skilful writer for children. 
Size 83 x 63. Picture Cloth. 6s. net. 
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Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Grosvenor Galleries; Water-Color Drawings by G. CLAUSEN, 
R.A., JAMES McBry, and Henry RusHBury; Etchings 
and Dry-Points by W. P. Rosins. 

Leicester Galleries: Arab Portraits by Eric KENNINGTON. 
Cotswold Galleries : Water-Colors and Drawings by W. RotH 
ENSTEIN, C. M. Gare, F. L. Gricas, E. H. New, &c. 
Messrs. Cotnacut have shown wisdom in organizing their 
exhibition of water-colors, etchings, and drawings. The 
public for important and justly expensive paintings is sadly 
diminished : here may be had a great deal of fine work at 
prices that should put it within the reach of many. 
Mr. Clausen has the place of honor: he is, it is needless to 
say, an artist of great accomplishment and charm. He is 
one of those painters whose rich experience always makes 
their work interesting, though one may not be at all times in 
sympathy with his intention, and he has kept his talent 
free from the dangers that are liable to threaten such quick 
and effortless powers of perception. These water-colors 
display all his accomplishment and, some of them, a little 
too much of his charm, though it seems ungracious to say 
so. The glamorous autumn and evening scenes, “ Sunset ”’ 
(No. 1), “ Autumn Mist ” (No. 3), ‘“‘ Near Palermo, Evening ” 
(No. 8), leave an uneasy feeling when compared with the 
clear beauty of “ Morning in Autumn” (No. 15), “ Deers 
Farm” (No. 17), and the “ Farmyard” (No. 23). The 
“ St. Paul’s ” (No. 21) is a charming sketch, and the “ Vale 
of Clwyd ” (No. 29) is a masterly rendering of a most difficult 
subject—the “colored counties” seen from a_height. 
Mr. James McBey’s work adds to his great and growing 
reputation. Most of this is very fine work indeed, packed 
with observation, but always controlled by the artist’s fine 
sense of design. The color is lightly worked in, but always 
sensitive and effective. It is difficult to select: perhaps the 
most notable achievement is “ The Sea-wind, Collieston ” 
(No. 56). The low greys and greens of “ Punting at 
Denham ” (No. 54) are exquisite: the “Girl with Cat” 
(No. 49) shows what Mr. McBey can do with a portrait. The 
“Camel Patrol” (No. 100) is impressive, and “ September 
at Pennan ” is irresistibly light and charming. Mr. Robins’s 
etchings are careful and skilful, but he has put too much 
into most of them. He is a fine draughtsman and he has 
succumbed to the temptation to overload his etchings: 
‘“ Hayricks in Middlesex ’’ is painfully elaborate. His dry- 
points are less open to this criticism, and No. 136 is a fine 
plate. It is much more difficult to overload a drawing, but 
Mr. Rushbury has, unfortunately, succeeded in doing so too 
frequently. The skill and finish of his work is extra- 
ordinary, but it lacks unity and leaves little effect on 
the mind. When the artist lets himself go, as in “ Allanch ” 
and “ Planting Olives” (Nos. 187 and 188), he is very 
successful. Austerity is a powerful virtue in a painter 
(Mr. McBey has it), but it needs dilution. Mr. Rushbury’s 
work tends to be chilly. But there is enough to show that, 

with his powers of vision, he cannot remain satisfied. 

Mr. Kennington’s Arab Portraits (at the Leicester 
Galleries) have been long expected, and they are not dis- 
appointing. They are vivid, vigorous, and picturesque. The 
artist has used his pastels finely, and has lost nothing of the 
color and character of these gentlemen of the Desert, curved 
of beak and touched with race. Perhaps the most attractive 
are the less formidable heads—‘‘ The Sherif Shakir, 
descendant of the Prophet” (No. 9) and “ Mohammed 
Sheri, attendant on the Emir Abdulla” (No. 18). There 
are two portraits of T. E. Lawrence, one particularly good. 

At the Cotswold Gallery, established by Mr. Finberg 
in an excellent old house in Frith Street, are a small 
collection of water-colors and drawings. Many of the water- 
colors are of Cotswold country and are marked by a singular 
sweetness and sincerity. William Rothenstein’s work stands 
out by a greater richness 2nd power: “ Below Blackdown: 
Morning ” (No. 19) is very fine. The work of Mr. Gere and 
Mr. Griggs is always straightforward and good, though one 
seems to notice a certain coldness in some of their drawings, 
always a peculiar danger to country-dwellers. There are 
some good pencil drawings by A. J. Gaskin, and a most 


attractive little drawing of the Isola S. Giorgio Maggiore, 
by E. H. New. E.s 








Sorthcoming Meetings. 


Mon. 17. University College, 5.—‘‘ The Philosophical Aspects 
of the Theory of Relativity,” Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks. 
King’s College, 5.15.—‘* The Idea of Revelation in 
the Light of Modern Thought,’’ Lecture I., Rev. 
_W. R. Matthews. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘The Greeco-Turkish Ques- 
7 tion,” Lecture II., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 
Tues. 18. Central Hall, Westminster, 2.30.—‘‘Need for 
Women in the League of Nations,’’ Miss Maude 
Royden; ‘‘ Armenia and the Native Races,” Mr. 
J. H. Harris. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Modern Scientific 
Revolution: the Perceptual Basis of Physics,”’ 
_ Prof. H. Wildon Carr. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Russian History to Peter 
the Great,’ Lecture II., Sir Bernard Pares. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy,’ Lecture I., Dr. W. Brown. 
Zoological Society, 5.30. 
19. Central Hall, Westminster, 2.30.—‘‘The Second 
aay of the League of Nations,’’ Lord Robert 
ecu. 
University College, 3.—‘‘The Sexcentenary Edition 
of Dante,’”’ Prof. E. G. Gardner. 
Royal Society of Miniature Painters, 4.30.—‘‘ The 
Craft of the Silversmith,’’ Mr. Omar Ramaden. 
King’s College, 5.15.—‘The British Empire and the 
Mandated Territories: Historical,’’ Prof. A. P. 
Newton. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Architecture in the 
Fourteenth Century,’ Prof. P. Dearmer. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Teaching How to 
Read,’’ Dr. E. A. Baker. 
Industrial League (Caxton Hall), 8.—‘‘ Economic 
Axioms of Industry,” Mr. E. W. Petter. 
Thurs. 20. University College, 4.—‘‘ Babylonian Magic,’’ Lec- 
ture If., Dr. T. G. Pinches. 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Ecstasy Within and With- 
out Religion,’’ Lecture I., Prof. J. H. Leuba. 
University College, 5.0.—‘‘ The Paradiso : Dramatis 
Persone,’ Lecture II., Mr. H. E. Goad. 
toyal Numismatic Society, 6.—‘‘ The Manx Tenth- 
Century Coinage of Godred Haroldson,”’ Mr. H. A. 
Parsons. 
Fri. 21. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Russian Peasantry,”’ 
Lecture III., Baron A. F. Meyendorff. 


The Geek's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
Common-Sense Self-Help: a 
Mills & Boon, 2/6 n. 
The Gain of Personality: a Psychological 


Wed 





Dane (Edmund). 
Economics of Mind-Power. 

Loosmore (W. Charles). 
Statement. Murray, 6/- n. 

Troward (T.). The Edinburgh Lectures on Mental Science. 
Philpot, 69, Great Russell St., W.1., 6/- n. 

RELIGION. 

Aldis (A. L.). The Man They Hanged. By One of His Followers. 
Part I. Daniel, 7d. n. 

Book of Saints. Dictionary of Servants of God Canonized by the 
Catholic Church. Compiled by the Benedictine Monks of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. Black, 12/6 n. 

*Simon (Dr. John S.). John Wesley and the Religious Societies. 
Epworth Press, 18/- n. 

SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 

*Bilacam (A. de). What Sinn Fein Stands For: the Irish Republican 
Movement, its History, Aims, and Ideals. Dublin, Mellifont Press 
(Chapman & Dodd, 25, Denmark Street), 7/6 n. 

Carr (Cecil T.). Delegated Legislation: Three Lectures. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 7/6 n. 
George (Ex-Sergeant F.). 

Present, Future. 


Study in the 


A. M. 


The Position of the Ex-Service Man, Past, 
Aldershot, W. May & Co., 45, High Street. 
Gilchrist (R. N.). Principles of Political Science. Longmans, 18/- n. 
Gould (Gerald). The Lesson of Black Friday: a Note on Trade 
Union Structure. Labor Publishing Co. and Allen & Unwin, 


1/- n. 

Heaton (H.). Modern Economic History, with Special Reference to 
Australia (W.E.A. Series, 5). Adelaide, Workers’ Educational 
Assoc. of South Australia. 

*History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by H. W. V. 
Temperley. Vols. IV. and V. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 
42/- n. each. 

Sencourt (Robert). Purse and Politics. Allen & Unwin, 7/6 n. 

*Trotsky (L.). The Defence of Terrorism (Terrorism and Com- 
munism): a Reply to Karl Kautsky. Pref. by H. N. Brailsford. 
Labor Publishing Co. and Allen & Unwin, 3/6 n. 

Wallace (Hon. Hugh C.). 
to France, 1919-21. 
Nourrit. 

Walls (Ernest). Progressive Co-partnership. 

Weale (Putnam). The Truth 
Unwin, 7/6 n. 


Speeches by the American Ambassador 
Foreword by Warrington Dawson. Paris, Plon- 


Nisbet, 12/6 n. 
about China and Japan. Allen & 


PHILOLOGY. 
Jakobsen (Jakob). Etymologisk Ordbog over det Norrone Sprog 
pa Shetland. Hefte IV. Copenhagen, Vilhelm Prior. 





(WE are compelled to postpone acknowledgment of many other 
publications received.—Eb., N. & A.) 








